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_ PUBLICATION schedule of a monthly magazine does 
not permit it to stay on top of the breaking news. Its 
principal function, as we see it, is to provide the kind of 
reflective analysis and interpretation that will give mean- 
ing and understanding to the staccato news coverage of 
the press. Sometimes, however, a monthly, by groping 
with fundamental trends and underlying conditions, can 
present an over-all picture that fairly shouts prediction 
of the front-page news to follow. 

We were reminded of this when several subscribers 
called our attention to the fact that they were not at all 
surprised at the stoning of and spitting at Vice President 
Nixon in Latin America. As one Philadelphia clergyman 
wrote us: “Anyone who read and pondered Carleton 
Beals’ article in the January Progresstve, ‘Latin America 
Afire,’ which I clipped and filed, would have known that 
conditions were ripe for what ultimately happened five 
months later. It is all there in Mr. Beals’ article.” 

es 

Of the scores of laudatory letters we have received on 
The Progressive’s TVA Anniversary issue, the one that 
warmed our hearts most came from a high school teacher 
who used the issue in his classrooms to open a window on 
the world of TVA for a generation that was yet unborn 
when this shining example of democracy in action was 
created 25 years ago. 

“Your TVA Anniversary issue,” writes Howard Hall 
gren of St. Louis Park, Minnesota, “provided one of the 
best experiences my students have had this year. The 
Progressive added to our textbook study vivid pictures 
and more especially revealing facts about a subject the 
textbook treats with near contempt. Also we have studied 
the progressive movement and the influence of the Pro 
gressive Party under both Theodore Roosevelt and your 
founder Robert M. LaFollette, Sr. The Progressive pro- 
vided a continuation of that study and discussion. 

“Another reason I feel The Progressive was a valuable 
experience was the insight gained by the study of current 
propaganda by special interests. Many students feel, in 
their idealistic worlds, that special selfish interests do 
not exist today. 

“T could go on listing reasons why I felt the study of 
your TVA issue was valuable but the best way of express 
ing it would have been a sound movie so you could see 
facial expressions and hear the individual comments.” 

e 

Schools, study groups, and interested individuals all 
over the country have ordered hundreds of copies of the 
TVA issue, and the supply is rapidly diminishing. But 
we can still fill your order, either for a bundle of copies 
for one address, or mailed singly to your mailing list, 
here at home or overseas, at the same reduced prices: up 
to five copies, 50 cents each, 6 to 24 copies, 45 cents, and 
25 to 50 copies, 40 cents, all postage included 
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KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU 


FREE” 





Our Finest Export 


W' LIVE in a whirl of headlines. 
If today’s headlines proclaim a 
the 
day, but if tomorrow’s headlines shout 
of a new disaster, we are quick to 
abandon our preoccupation with yes 
terday’s. Once an emergency disap- 
from Page One, we blithely 
assume that it no longer exists. 


crisis, we may brood about it for 


pears 

\ month or so ago American for 
eign policy took its fiercest pounding 
in a long time. United States libraries 
were sacked in Lebanon and Algiers; 
there were anti-American demonstra 
tions from Djakarta to Beirut, Tokyo 
to Cairo, Paris to Peru; the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States was stoned 
and spit upon in Latin America, and 
even our closest and dearest neigh- 
bors, the Canadians, grumbled angrily 
over our policies 


The headlines proclaiming this ex- 
traordinary anti-American- 
ism have long since been replaced by 
others, but the underlying causes of 
this wide-ranging resentment against 
the United States remain undisturbed. 
Nothing, so far as we know, is being 
done by State Department to 
foster hopeful change. In fact, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles ran 
true to form when he said, in response 
to questions regarding the wave of 
anti-Americanism: “I do not believe 
there is anything basically different 
we can do. I do not think [the 
situation] calls for any basic change in 
the American policies which are based 
upon our own traditions and our own 
faith as to how to conduct our affairs 
with the other countries of the 
world.” 


wave ol 


oul 


A glance at South America, the 
area where anti-American sentiment 
reached its most violent pitch, re- 
veals how false and dangerous is Mr. 
Dulles’ complacent conviction that 
there isn’t anything that can be done. 
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The two principal sources of griev- 
ance, in the judgment of our best in- 
formed authorities on the area, are: 
1) our neglect of our Latin American 
neighbors in political association and 
economic assistance, and 2) our en- 
thusiastic support of some of the worst 
dictators in the history of that ex- 
plosive continent. 

Our obsessive commitment to “stop 
Communism” in Europe, in the Mid- 
dle East, in Southeast Asia, and in the 
Far East, has resulted in a policy of 
taking Latin America for granted, of 
providing her with the meager left- 
overs after we have poured out our 
billions in areas in which we thought 
we saw a Communist menace. For 10 
years the 21 nations of Latin America 
have received less in American aid 
than a single European nation, Yugo- 





Stampone in The American Weekend 


“Mirror, Mirror On The Wall” 


slavia. Meanwhile, our tariffs and 
quotas threaten the very livelihood of 
countless thousands of workers in 
more than a dozen countries south of 
the border. 

But more significant in touching 
off the anti-Nixon riots were the po 
litical considerations—a deep-running 
conviction among Latin Americans 
that the United States has betrayed its 
role as the professed leader of the free 
world by encouraging and consorting 
with some of the most anti-democratic 
forces in South America. It is a sig 
nificant fact that the most violent at 
tacks on Nixon occurred in the two 
countries, Peru and Venezuela, whose 
late dictators have received special 
honors from the President of the 
United States. 


Take the case of Venezuela as an 
example. A few years ago Marcos 
Perez Jiminez was dictator-president 
and Pedro Estrada his chief of the 
secret police. Both have been de- 
scribed by a respected Roman Cath- 
olic editor, the Reverend Jesus Her- 
nandez Chapeillin, as “murderers.’ 
They tortured and killed thousands 
of political prisoners and generally 
enforced an unparalleled reign of 
terror. But Dulles publicly praised 
them both—in fact he described the 
bloody dictatorship as “a model for 
the Americas”—and President Eisen 
hower, even as thousands filled the 
Venezuelan concentration camps, be- 
stowed the award of the Legion of 
Merit on Jiminez. When the revolu- 
tion drove Jiminez from power, he 
found sanctuary in the United States. 
Is it then so difficult to understand 
why the freedom-loving people of 
Venezuela erupted as they did when 
they were visited by the man who rep 
resented those who had praised and 
supported a hateful dictatorship? 

There isn’t space to analyze the 
causes of conflict in the other areas of 
the world that produced anti-Amer- 
ican demonstrations in recent weeks. 
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But one common denominator 
through them all, whether the coun 
try is Canada or Lebanon, Peru on 
Burma, Venezuela or Indonesia—and 
that is a deepening conviction that 
the United States is strapped inflex 
ibly to only one aim in foreign affairs 

the negative doctrine of “stopping 
Communism.” Everything else seems 
expendable. Thus we neglect the 
Catholic continent of South America 
because we feel it is safe from Com 
munism. Thus, too, we support every 
regime, however feudal or dictatorial, 
if it is anti-Communist. Thus we ap 
portion 80 per cent of our foreign aid 
program for anti-Communist military 
operations, and a pitiful 20 per cent 
tor economic assistance, which means, 
for example, that a little country like 
Jordan is bristling with American fire 
power while the great mass of people 


runs 


live in indescribable squalor 

And yet Secretary of State Dulles 
sees no need for “basic change” in the 
“American policies which are based 
upon our traditions and 
faith.” A foreigner seems to us to 
understand more -clearly what that 
faith and these traditions are. Oscat 
Yanes, pro-United States editor of La 


our own 


Straws 


It is far too early, even tor those 
with crystal balls, to predict the out 
come of the 1958 foul! 
months trom now, but it 
enough that the first straws are bloy 


ing in a strong Democratic wind 


IremM: Edmund G. (Pat) 
Democrat, piled up 600,000 
votes in the California primary than 
did his Republican opponent for the 
governorship, Senator William fk 
Knowland. Under California's 
filing system, each won his party's 
nomination, but Knowland succeeded 
in defeating Brown in the Republi- 
can primary by less than three to one, 
while Brown swamped Knowland six 
Democratic primary. 
of the 
volved in the recent primary can be 


elections 
seems clea 


Brown, 
more 


cross 


to one in the 


Some estimate reversal in 
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Esfera in Venezuela, put it this way: 
“We like the United States’ political 
and economic systems. But we would 
like to see the State Department ex- 
port the commodity and the 
greatest point the American 
people have—democracy.” 

It sounds simple, doesn’t it? But 
such a policy would involve a basic 
the United States. It 
would mean an end to decorating dic 
tators in Latin America, an end to 
coddling feudal regimes in the Mid 
dle East and Asia simply because they 
insist they are anti-Communist, an 
end to pouring so much of our for- 
eign aid into military operations. It 
would mean the beginning of an af- 
firmative American policy of lending 
a helping hand to the underprivileged 
world, even if they don’t hate 
want 
real 


great 
selling 


change tor 


ot our 
Communism as much as we 
the long run, the 
treedom will not be those 
with mil 
guns and 
tanks and planes, but rather those 
who have been given a helping hand 
to build 
curity on 
rests 


them to. In 
friends of 
been showered 


who have 


lions of dollars worth of 


economic se 
political freedom 


the system of 
which 


gauged by recalling that six years 
ago Knowland captured both the Re 
publican and Democratic nomina 
tions in running for the Senate 

Item: The Ohio primaries showed 
the Democrats casting more votes 
than the Republicans for the first 
time in many years. Polls of public 
Mike DiSalle, former 
Toledo and former OPA 
director, running well ahead of Gov 
ernor C. William O'Neill, 
seeking reelection. 


opinion show 
mayor ol 


who is 


ITEM: Registration figures in Mary- 
land show Democrats outnumbering 
Republicans by three to one. Both 
Senators from Maryland are now 
Republicans, but the Democrats are 
united behind a single candidate for 
the first time in years, Baltimore's 
Mayor D’Alesandro, who is seeking to 
unseat one of the most reactionary 


Senators in that 


Butler. 


and McCarthyite 
body, Senator John M 

IrEM: In Minnesota, the Demo 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party decided at 
its recent convention that the pros 
pects for a Democrat sweep were so 
bright that they allowed Represent 
ative Eugene J. McCarthy to give up 
a safe seat in the House and impres 
sive seniority on the House Ways and 
Means that he 
run against Republican Senator Ed 
ward J. Thye, a formidable opponent 
McCarthy, an able, scholarly 
gressman, defeated Mrs. Eugenie 
Anderson, ambassador to Denmark in 
the Truman Administration 


ITEM: A recent Gallup Poll showed 
Republicans suffering the sharpest 
four years. On the basis of 
the poll's questioning of a cross 
section of the electorate, the 100,300, 
000 citizens eligible to vote would 
divide as follows 

Democrats 
Republicans 
On the fence 


Committee so could 


Con 


losses in 


56,800,000 
35,100,000 
8,400,000 


Coalition 


Theoretically the Democrats con 
trol Congress, but when major issues 
dominant 


branch is a 


are resolved the voice in 
coalition 
both 
The coalition forms quickly 


there is a 
! 
i 


our legislative 
ot hard-bitten 
partie s 


conservatives in 


whenevei showdown on 


progressive legislation 


@ The attempt to liberalize the 


President's unemployment compensa 
was scuttled in both the 
House and the Senate by a bi partisan 


t10n measure 


Northern 
and Southern Democrats 

e The 
duction as a weapon against economic 
reached by four men 
President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of the Anderson, both Re 
publicans, and Speaker Rayburn of 
the House and Majority Leader 
Johnson of the Senate, Democrats 

e@ A coalition of conservatives from 
both parties in the Senate deleted 
from the foreign aid bill a proposal 
to give President Eisenhower author 
ity to use foreign aid funds to help 
Communist-ruled nations loosen their 
ties with the Kremlin. In this instance 
the coalition was greatly assisted by 
a last-minute reversal of position 
by the President and the State 
Department. 

If the present trend continues, it 


coalition of Republicans 


decision to reject tax re 
recession 


Was 


Treasury 
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will become increasingly difficult to 
understand the Democratic plea this 
fall to keep the Congress Democratic. 
From where we sit 


make h 


this 


it doesn't seem to 
and we say 
that Demo 
include a 
number of first-rate progressives 


difference, 
the fact 


Congress 


mu 
mindtul of 


craltl luillas In 


Adlai Again? 


Iwice deteated for the Presidency, 


Adlai 


time ago 


Stevenson announced 
will not 
Political 


pronoun ements 


some 
that he be a can 


1960 


didate in observers 


take 
seriously, and it is now beginning to 
look as il himself 
to keep the door as wide open as pos 
sible. Some olf the 
to this 


rarely such 


Stevenson 


wants 


experts 
conclusion at a 


came 
recent 
$100-a-plate dinner for Democrats at 
Chicago 
Observers 
tent to 
declined to 


at the ex 
who had 
detend President Tru 
man’s record in the 1952 campaign, 
and cut by the 
former President at the 1956 conven 
tion, went out of his way to say kind 
things about Harry Truman and his 
tenure in the White House. It seemed 
to some of the reporters that a “new” 


startled 
Stevenson, 


were 
which 


whose throat was 


Stevenson was busy mending political 
fences by making his peace with one 
of the most powerful king-makers in 
the party 

One dependable reporter, Godtrey 
Sperling, |r., of the Christian Se 
Monitor, quoted a close friend of 
Stevenson's as confiding that the latter 
is “burning” to another crack 
at the Presidency 


ence 


have 


Prices and Wages 





High prices have increasingly been 
with 
labor 


blamed on labor 
production 
unions getting the great share of the 
blame. But a new study by Murray 
Wernick, Federal Reserve’ Board 
economist, reveals that the salaried 
white employee is taking a 
much larger bite of increased costs 
than is the blue collar worker. Wet 
nick's report shows that: 


rising costs, 


workers and big 


collar 


e Between 1947 and 1957 employ 
ment of non-production workers sky- 
rocketed 1.4 million—eleven times 
the increase of production workers. 
e Salary costs per manufactured 
unit soared 65 per cent in the same 
ten years, while wage costs went up 
only 30 per cent. 
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the 
were 


e Salaries for 
force 
costs in 


managerial and 
5 per cent ol 
947, 33 per cent in 
194 t in 


research 
labor 
1957 

While much of the 
development 


research and 
salaried 
reduce 
production costs sometime in the fu 
their checks must come 


from today’s production. Futhermore, 


work ol the 


scientists and engineers may 


ture, pay 
when buying declines, as in the pres 
ent recession, production workers are 
But salaried 
employes are kept on the payroll, 
making it harder than ever for 
creased demand to bring about lower 


laid off, reducing costs 
de- 


pI ic es 
Contrast 


The Russians have acquired a 
knack of outsmarting us in little 
things that add up to a great deal 
We have commented on some of their 
shrewd activities in other issues; a 
recent development provides a new 
example. Our government has sent 
the New York Philharmonic on a 
good-will tour of Latin America with 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and Leonard 
Berstein as conductors—certainly a 
most laudable project. 

gut the price for attendance has 
been placed so high that only the 
well-to-do afford to hear our 
great symphony orchestra. In Buenos 
Aires, largest city in Latin America, 
with a population of 5,000,000, few 
er than 6,000 persons were able to 
attend the Orchestra 
seats at the Colon Opera House were 
priced at 300 pesos—about $7, clear- 
ly beyond the reach of the average 
person 


can 


three concerts 


Some months ago the Soviet Union 
sent one of its leading composers, 
Aram Khachaturian, to 
conduct a Buenos 
orchestra 


Argentina to 
Aires symphony 
Ihe price charged was 10 
to 15 pesos, or about 35 to 50 cents, 
and the concert was held outdoors so 
that 33,000 persons could attend. As 
one American correspondent, Joseph 
Newman of the New York Herald 
rribune, summed it up: “Russia ob 
tained a maximum audience at a 
minimum price. The United States 
is securing a minimum audience at 
a maximum price. 

Another bit to explain why the 
Soviets are winning friends and in 
fluencing people around the world 
turned up in the news the other day. 
The government of Ceylon asked the 


Soviets to provide it with an irriga 
tion expert. The Kremlin responded 
in 10 days. A high official of the State 

that it 
States Six 


such a re 


Department acknowledged 
take the United 


months to a vear to meet 


would 


quest—largely because ol the months 
that would be required to complete 
of the man chosen 


security clearance 


Suez 


Whit 


tion that peoples of color and of the 


Westerners cherish the no 
East are simply incapable of acquu 
know-how of the West \ 
good example was the outcry, after 
Egypt nationalized the Suez 
that she would never be able 
erate it with any 
tence and efficiency 


ing the 


Canal, 
to op 
degree of compe 

The other day the Suez Canal Au 
thority, wholly controlled by Egypt, 
reported that ship passage is up 7.7 
per cent since the cana! was national 
ized and is now at the highest point 
in the history of the canal 

The Milwaukee Journal, in this 
connection, asked us to remember 
“the stories of not so many years ago 
that Russians couldn't successfully op 
machinery the 
couldn't learn how to fly airplanes.” 
Even more worth recalling, we think, 
are the gloomy predictions that newly 
freed people like those of India, Pak 
istan, Burma, and Ceylon would find 
it impossible to govern themselves 
once they were freed from political 
domination by colonial powers 


erate and Japanese 


Fallout 


Few scientific subjects have been 
more widely debated in recent 
than the biological effects of nuclear 
But 
as the investigations and reports mul 


years 
test radiation on the human race 


tiply, there is increasing agreement 
among scientists that present fallout 
radiation is harmful, and that 
tinued testing will greatly intensify 
the risks. 


con 


A two year United Nations study 
being readied for publication next 
month is no exception. Experts from 
fifteen nations have agreed that “even 
the smallest ionizing radi 
ation can give rise to mutant genes 

. which are considered to be harm 
ful to the human race.” Their report 
estimates that tests to date have al- 
ready caused 3,000 to 120,000 future 
cases per year ol 
defects.” 


doses of 


“major genetic 











challenge 














by HERBERT LEHMAN 


I BELIEVE in liberalism as the way of 
progress. I believe that in liberal- 
ism lies the chief hope of finding solu- 
tions for the overwhelming problems 
confronting us. Yet it must be said 
that today the liberal way is far from 
clear in either program or purpose. 
In this sense, political liberalism is 
at a low point, despite prospects for 
the victory of a substantial number ol 
liberal candidates in the forthcoming 
Congressional election. 

Ruefully it may be said that today 
liberalism is a label on a medicine 
bottle, but the contents of the bottle 
represent no clear prescription, have 
no definable taste, and promise no 
certain effects. The electorate knows 
who the liberals are, and who and 
what they are against; but it has only 
the vaguest notion of what the liberals 
are actually for. Many liberals aren't 
quite sure themselves. 

Political liberals have lately helped 
direct public sentiment against the 
tragic failures of the present Admin- 
istration. But public support has not 
been mobilized behind constructive 
liberal proposals to meet the suffocat 
ing mass of problems which press in 
upon us. This is the most frightening 
fact I know: that despite the incredi- 
ble urgency of our present problems, 
there has been no effective crystalliza- 
tion of solutions, and no emergence 
of leadership to achieve them. 

I have always had faith that in the 
test-tube of ideas, truth emerges from 
confusion and error, and that in times 
of crisis, leadership develops to trans- 
late that truth into action. But in 
the present decade, this has not yet 
happened. Liberalism has failed to 
play its historic role either as an ar- 
senal of dynamic ideas or as a source 
of dynamic leadership. 
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Today, there is a dearth of creative 
ideas and a lack of public espousal of 
such as there are. The chief public 
interest today is in the state of our 
economy. This is only natural. But 
aside from this, the present national 
mood is marked chiefly by a sense ol 
resentment against the interruption 
of the pretty dream of peace, power, 
and prosperity in which the country 
had lingered until recently. 

How hard are we liberals hamme1 
ing on doors to arouse the people to 
all the present dangers and problems? 
What are we advocating? Who are 
we? 

Let me define “us.” As I see it, 
liberalism is a rational mf&nifestation 
of love of freedom, concern for the 
underprivileged, passion for justice, 
and a belief in universal brotherhood. 
Other liberals might insist on eithet 
a broader or a narrower definition. 
It doesn’t matter, as far as this discus- 
sion is concerned. I am quite willing 
to let every man submit his own defi- 
nition, as long as it can be translated 
into programs of progress toward the 
goals of freedom, justice, and equal 
opportunity for every man. 

Against the background of this 
characterization of liberalism, I want 
to inspect some of our recent short- 
comings and failures. 

In this century, there have been 
two principal periods of liberal re- 
form and predominance. The first 
began with Theodore Roosevelt and 
ended with Woodrow Wilson. The 
second began with Franklin D. Roose- 





HERBERT H. LEHMAN, formerly governor 
of New York and formerly United States 
Senator, has long been one of the most 
progressive voices in the Democratic 
Party. 





to american liberals 


velt and ended with Harry Truman. 
The common denominator of both 
was economic reform geared to the 
welfare of occupational 
farmers, laborers, small businessmen, 
investors. 


classes 


During these periods, a major de 
gree of economic reform was achieved 
Of course the current recession bears 
witness to the fact that our economic 
system has not been perfectly rational 
ized. Our economy, despite many 
built-in safeguards, is still subject to 
the cycles of rise and fall, particularly 
under the impact of the negative pol 
icies of an Administration whose eco- 
nomic doctrines remain fixed in the 
rigid mold of another age. But with 
out regard to the hardships produced 
by the current recession, we undoubt 
edly have the highest standard of 
living and the broadest distribution 
of the benefits of productivity any 
nation has ever known. The statistics 
support this observation, even though 
the five million unemployed, the 
three million under-employed, and the 
economic plight of many farmers and 
small business:inen of America would 
seem to provide current evidence to 
the contrary. 


In any event, it is a fact that in the 
latter part of the 1940s and in the 
"50s, we attained an unprecedented 
prosperity, with a vast number of 
Americans catapulted into the middle 
class as a partial result of the eco- 
nomic mechanisms established during 
the present century. 

Gradually, however, as the com- 
placency of the 1950s began to per- 
meate and thicken the national atmos- 
phere, it dawned on many liberals 
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that raising the standard of living and 
providing some measure of economic 
security did not automatically liberate 
the soul and spirit of man. We per- 
ceived that consumer goods and the 
pursuit of recreation could become 
ends instead of means. We saw that 
paralysis by economic complacency 
could have some of the same social 
effects as enslavement by poverty. This 
has been the Great Revelation of the 
past decade, but it is not even yet 
clearly understood by many liberals. 

The liberal assumption was that if 
the economic problems of mankind 
were solved, all social and spiritual 
ills would be healed, too. This was a 
false assumption because while man 
cannot live without bread, man can- 


not live by bread alone. 


Among others, I must plead guilty 
to having been a participant in the 
process by which this assumption 
came to be adopted. This mistaken 
assumption of the past is, in part, re 
sponsible for our unpreparedness in 
the present decade to confront the 
challenge to our liberties and rights 
at home and to our very survival in 
world affairs. 

The truth is that until lately, we 
liberals have given only sporadic and 
entirely inadequate attention to the 
eternal battle for human liberty. The 
further truth is that we have failed 
to concentrate sufficiently on the prob 
lems of human brotherhood and on 
our relations with other nations and 
other peoples. 

Since 1950, we have been reaping 
the bitter fruits of our fundamental 
errors of omission. The McCarthy 
episode of 1950-54 was one of those 
fruits. Yet we had more than sufh- 
cient notice that the defenses of our 
liberties were in a sad state of dis- 
repair—long before the McCarthy 
era. During and immediately follow- 
ing World War I, there were many 
flagrant violations of the civil liber- 
ties of radicals, pacifists, and union 
leaders. They were unjustly jailed 
and pilloried for their views. A lib 
eral President, Woodrow Wilson, was 
in office at the time. 

During World War II, Japanese- 
Americans were taken from. their 
homes and placed in concentration 
camps. In retrospect, this was an out- 
rageous and totally unjustifiable 
course of action. Yet a great liberal, 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, was President 
at that time. There was little protest 
from American liberals. We were con 
centrating on other things. 

In 1950, America was ripe for Me 
Carthy, and we liberals were totally 
unprepared for him. The resultant 
reign of terror is too recent to require 
recapitulation. 

We were late, too, in joining the 
struggle for civil rights. For 90 years 
after the Emancipation Proclamation, 
American Negroes, largely as a conse 
quence of the Hayes-Tilden deal of 
1877, were kept in a shameful state 
of segregation—by law in the South, 
and by private practice in the North. 
Beginning in the late 1930s, American 
liberals did take up the civil rights 
cause, and with considerable zeal, but 
mostly at the fringes. The chiet pres- 
sure lor progress came from the Ne 
groes themselves and not from the 
liberal camp. Liberals did not con 
centrate their attack upon the central 
shame of segregation until after the 
Supreme Court had handed down its 
celebrated decision in 1954 

Likewise, in the field of foreign 
policy, the liberal record of the past 
is an erratic one. At various 
American liberals have enam 
ored of isolationism—even, at times, 
of imperialism. Only within recent 
years has the liberal movement come 
to grips with the imperative of inter 
national cooperation. Only recently 
has the majority of American liberals 
come to understand that brotherhood 
is not just a Sunday-school phrase but 
a truth whose recognition is a neces- 
sary alternative to world destruction 


times, 
been 


Of course, we liberals were far from 
alone in these errors. But we should 
have known better. Confession is 
generally good for the soul, but in this 
case, admission of past error is espe- 
cially necessary to gain perspective on 
our present situation. It may also 
be useful to mention a few other fa 
tors which contributed to the rela- 
tive impoverishment of present-day 
liberalism. 

I believe that one factor lies in the 
virtual disappearance of radicals from 
the American scene within the last 
twenty years. The New Deal con- 
verted most radicals into liberals and 
Democrats. Radicalism has classically 
served as a source for liberalism. Lib- 
eralism usually absorbed and refined 
radical ideas, and translated them into 
practical programs of action. Un- 


fortunately, the political spectrum of 
the past two decades has been occu 
pied on the left solely by liberals, in 
the center by 
the right by extreme reactionaries and 
by the Communists, who, in my judg 
ment, are the most 
ment of all. Thus, the upward flota 
tion of new and constructive ideas in 


conservatives, and on 


reactionary cie 


American politics has been curtailed 

Liberals have been 
ing the immediate battles—in recent 
years rearguard actions and vanguard 
skirmishes—to restock the arsenals of 
liberal ideas. Most liberals in 
public ofhce have been kept so busy 
fighting for political survival 
for political power—that have 
been unable to divert the energy nex 
essary to define and 
issues. 


too busy fight 


basic 


and 
they 
develop new 

When I came to the Senate in 1950, 
I found a strange confusion 
There was an impression among lib 
erals that they were aliens in 
land and needed to accommodate 
themselves to the conservative 
ity. They felt generally 
course of wisdom 


there 
an alien 


major 
that the 
hold back 
and to let the conservatives take the 
lead in the hope that the conserva 
tives might agree to some mild ad 
vances if the liberals would agree to 
follow, but not try to lead. The para 
dox was that the Democratic Party 


was to 


was supposed to be the liberal party; 
yet in 


Democratic 
majority, the conservatives were ove! 
whelmingly dominant. 


a Congress with a 


My fellow-liberals constantly 
fronted me with the _ loaf-of-bread 
challenge: did I want to insist on the 
whole loaf and get nothing, or, by 
keeping my peace, perhaps succeed in 
getting a slice? 

Most of the liberals took the one 
slice approach. I decided to go for 
the loaf. I felt, and continue to feel, 
that the function of the liberal is to 
uphold and project liberal principles 
and programs. I was willing to com 
promise for half, if necessary, but not 
until after the fight for the whole had 
been made. I felt that not to make 
the case for the whole was to lose 
sight of the whole, and thus to com 
promise the cause of liberalism itself 
In general, I felt, and still feel strong 
ly, that the first duty of liberals is 
not to exercise power, but to uphold 


con- 
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principle If upholding principle 
means sometimes sacrificing the op- 
portunity to hold power, then that 
sacrifice must be made. Somebody 
must uphold principle. That is the 
liberal’s job. 

Of course it is good to win and to 
exercise power, but I believe that we 
liberals actually diminished ow 
chances of holding power by failing, 
for the sake of temporary and short 
range advantage, to make the great 
issues which could have polarized and 
mobilized public sentiment 
even those programs we had. 

So much for the past, which is in 
teresting only as it illuminates the 
present and the future. I have been 
harsh—perhaps unduly harsh——in re 
citing past errors and failures for 
which we are all jointly responsible 
But I have made these criticisms as 
my contribution to discarding the 
past in girding for the efforts now 
demanded of us. 


around 


we stand at the vortex of 
forces greater than we can grasp. The 
struggle between East and West con 
vulses the world—with fear as well as 
with force. The puny hands of men 
hold in their grip forces of nature so 
powerful that they can destroy man 
kind. It has been said that 75 million 
Americans will be killed, and perhaps 
20 million wounded, in the first hour 
of all-out nuclear That is the 
projected carnage only in America 
Russia would fare the same, and so 
would every other people in the path 
of this catastrophe. Yet our minds 
have failed to conceive arrangements 
and accommodations to prevent the 
plunge over the cliff of global disaster 

A separate phenomenon, inter- 
twined with and related to the East 
West struggle, is the ferment, up 
heaval, and awakening of the peoples 
of Asia and Africa, who now, afte 
long centuries of relative quiescence, 
are urgently and violently demanding 


Today, 


war. 
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a place in the sun of the Twentieth 
Century This upheaval alone is 
enough to shake the windows of the 
world; but most 
think it is only a sympathetic vibra 
tion of the thunder from the Kremlin 


Americans wrongly 


e The first problem on the inter 
national front today is to lighten the 
burden of fear which men in author 
ity, both in Washington and in Mos 
cow, must bear—the fear 
the other, by accident or design, will 
be the first to pull the trigger. We 
must prove to the Kremlin and the 
world that we sincerely 


that one or 


wish to fore 
swear the use of our trigger, if the 
men in the Kremlin can be depended 
upon to do This sounds 
simple, but it is extremely difhcult 
The first make 
enforceable agreements are 
so as to give us at least some 
ground on which we can stand 
which to look for other and broader 
agreements to lessen the prospect of 
nuclear war. The conflicts of 
interest and purpose between the So 
viet Union and the United States will 
be much harder to resolve. We must 
have time. We must have ideas. We 
must have policies 


likewise 
step is to whateve1 
possible 
solid 
from 


basi 


e Indescribably urgent is the need 
to develop an imaginative and int 
grated set of toward the 
peoples and governments of Asia and 
Africa, their numbers, may 
be the deciding factors in determin 
ing the shape and direction of the 
world of tomorrow 


1 
pol 1€s 


who, by 


e This particular problem is not 
unrelated to the civil rights problem 
at home. We must intensify 
broaden our efforts to bring this strug 
Not 
only must resistance to school desegre 
gation be overcome, but the whole 
pattern of segregation and discrimi 
nation, in the North as well as the 
South, must be erased. In my judg 
ment, this is, next to the world crisis, 
the supreme test of our generation 
It will require measures in the North 
almost as radical as in the South 
The walls of the racial ghettos—the 
Harlems—must be broken down in 
our cities. Until all neighborhoods 
in the North are “open,” discrimina 
tion cannot be said to have been 
abolished, and racial tensions, lead 
ing to crime and juvenile delinquen 
cy, among other evils, will persist and 


grow 


and 


gle to a victorious conclusion 
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e Besides racial minorities, 
there are others who must appeal to 
sense ol 
justice. We and ex 
tend our programs the still 
underpaid and underprivileged, the 
aged, the physically-handicapped, and 
the infirm. 


e We need to all-out wa 
through research, against the killing 
and crippling diseases, and the dis 
abilities of old-age 


our 


our humanitarianism and 


need to review 


to assist 


‘ > 
WwW age 


e We need to confront the prob 
lem of a rapidly-aging population, 
and to institute programs that will 
meet this problem in terms of housing 
and employment 


liberty 
and justice in our country is sustained 
in our 


e The entire structure of 


time mainly by the wisdom 
ind courage of the Supreme Court 
Our federal statute books are still de 
based by the presence of such laws as 
the Internal Security Act, the McCar 
ran-Walter Immigration Act, the 
Communist Control Act, the Smith 
Act, and others. These must be re 
pealed or modified to make them con 
sistent with both the letter and the 


spirit of the Bill of Rights 


e We need to re-instill in people a 
true understanding of the Bill of 
Rights and a passionate devotion to 
the sanctity of 
lor every 


freedom and 
individual 


establish the 


justice 
We need to re 
tact that to have liberty 
and justice, we must be zealous in the 


defense of these great privileges for 


and activities we 
oppose and even despise, as well as 


those whose views 


for those we support and respect 


e We find the 
ways to liberate the mind and spirit 
of Americans from the imprisoning 
requirements of conformity 


need to necessary 


e We need to encourage, especially 
among the total intellectual 
freedom and the right of the mind to 
soar to the highest levels and widest 
ranges of capacity, without 
reprisal or reproof 


young, 


fear ol 


e We need to attack on a broad 
front the many social problems which 
manifest themselves today in the form 
of juvenile delinquency. This is not 
a single or a simple problem. It is a 
complex combination of them, radi- 
ating from deep in the body, bone, 


and sinew of our society 
e We need to 


revitalize and re 
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organize our entire educational sys 


tem and plant, from top to bottom 


These are ketches of 
some of the challenges which contront 
America liberal 

today. I have not emphasized the eco 
nomic 
pression, 
uppermost in the minds of 
people and most liberals. Of 
it is vital that we promptly take nec 
the blight of 
under-employ 


pust rough 


and American 
recession and the threat of ce 


because they are already 
most 
course 
essary measures to cure 
unemployment and 
ment. Nor 


standing problem of the farmers’ dis 


dare we torget the long 


tress. The momentum of our economy, 


must be restored and its dynami 


growth resumed. Liberals are, indeed 
pressing the attack on this problem 

In the other areas of 
however, liberals need new arms, new 
new They 
themselves and arouse 


They break the 


barrier which so severely limits 


challenge 
ammunition, and resol ve 
need to arouse 
the public need to 
silence 
the nation’s efforts on so 
ical This 
thought, inspiration, 
than 


many 
require 


crit 


lronts will more 


and courage 


has been evident, even among 


liberals, in recent years 
Political 


first goal of 


must not be the 
labels 


“too dangerous 


victory 
liberalism The 
too controversial 
and “too hard for the public to under 
stand” must no longer be used to dis 
courage espousal of proposals which 
are correct in themselves and urgently 
need to be advocated. 

I expect that there will probably 


be more liberals in the Congress 
which convenes in January, 1959, than 
in any Congress since the high-water 
mark of the New Deal 


vide a spectacular 


Phis will pro 
opportunity to 
liberals to proclaim great issues and 
public opinion around 
them. This, in turn, can produce a 
real forward movement by our gov 
ernment, at home and abroad 


to mobilize 


There ought to be great national 
conterences on some ol these critical 
subjects, with the emphasis on orig 
inal and creative concepts, regardless 
of how unorthodox. Obviously these 
conferences could best be sponsored 
by the government if there were in 
ofice an Administration seeking ideas 
instead of nostrums. 


Leadership is vitally necessary and 
must be provided. I am convinced 
that it will come—either collective o1 
individual leadership—once we start 


the flow of thought 

[his is not, however, a | 
ership by parliamentary 
strategy. This is a time 


which inspires and 
masses ol people to 
to great sacrifices to 
ends 


substantial inaderstru 
\merica en 
gaged in the propagation and support 
of liberal ideas and principles. Among 
American Civil Libert 
Americans tor Democrati 
tion, the Fund for the Repu 
National Ass 
ment of Colored People, th 


There is a 


ture of organizations in 


them are the 
Union, 


ciation tor th 


Endowment for Internation 

the Twentieth Century I 
Workers Defense League, | 

Rights Commemorative Society 
National Council of Negro Women 
the League for Industrial Democracy 
the National Conference of Christian 
ind Jews, the American 
for the United Nations, the 
Committec¢ 


Association 
Americal 
for Cultural Freedom, the 
Veterans Committe ind 


Freedom House 


American 


ilso organ 


There is 


ized labor, with all its resources 


a substantial legion of lib 


vl 


America: tea 


I he re 1s 


eral thinkers in hers 
writers, jurists, journalists 
workers, 


diplomatists, 
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social lawyers economists 


and clergymen. From 


these sources, there can come the 


shock troops ol support and pe rhaps 
for the liberal 


fronts | 


the leadership too 
advance on all the 
mentioned 


have 


Hugo 
with 


Perhaps it is true, as Victor 
once wrote, that “No army can 
stand the strength of an 
time But we cannot sit 
and wait for this to happen auto 


matically 


icle a whose 
has come.” 
It is our mission as liberals 
to present the ideas, in the prayerful 
hope that their time has come 

America once had a 
sion. That sense must be recaptured 
In our great past, that 
not—and must not be now—to pro 
tect and maintain the status quo at 
home and in the world. Our mission 
must be to do justice to every man, 
to advance the freedom 
wherever it may be possible, and to 
serve the purposes of peace and ful- 
fillment for all nations men 
everywhere. 


sense of mis 


mission was 


cause of 


and 
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| for Arabs and Jews 


by ISIDOR HOFFMAN 


ow THAT the state of Israel has 

been a reality for ten years, it 
is increasingly clear that the Jews in 
Israel and the Arabs there and else- 
where need each other both econom- 
ically and psychologically. Only if 
they can replace fea: and conflict 
with mutual trust and cooperation 
can either people fulfill their deep- 
est hopes; without reconciliation they 
appear destined to deepening frus- 
tration and continued strife. Some 
Arab and Israeli leaders realize this 
and know that steps could and should 
be taken to break the fruitless im- 
passe. But none of them seems able 
to make the first move. 

Yet there are organizations inside 
and outside Israel, some with roots 
reaching back into the 1920s, that 
are striving for understanding and 
friendship between the Jews and the 
Arabs. Moderates on both sides are 
sympathetic, but the most articulate 
spokesmen among both the Arabs and 
the Zionists are indifferent or hostile 
toward the conciliatory approach. 

As hard as one tries to be objective 
in analyzing the complex factors in 
this situation, neither Jewish nor 
Arab nationalists will be satisfied. 
They feel that in a time of crisis and 
danger, one must take sides, follow 
the line, stand up and be counted. In 
fact, to raise questions, to suggest 
unorthodox solutions, is likely to 
bring charges of anti-Semitism or 
pro-Israelism or imperialism. 

Here are some of the indelicate but 
pertinent questions which should be 
asked: 

Why have so few Arab leaders stat- 
ed publicly what they admit private- 
ly—that Israel is here to stay? 

Why do Israeli spokesmen broad- 
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cast the most extreme Arab pro- 
nouncements, but give the silent 
treatment to moderate sentiments 
voiced in the press, over the radio, or 
in semi-public conversations? 

Why do Arab officials who recog- 
nize the need for the economic 
development of their countries con- 
centrate so large a part of their re 
sources and energies upon military 
strength? 

What percentage of Israeli re 
sources, including United Jewish Ap- 
peal and Bonds for Israel, goes 
directly or indirectly for military 
purposes? 

Without the generous outpouring 
of funds from America could Israel 
afford the military strength which 
so largely determines its foreign 
policy? 

Why do appeals for unity among 
Arabs so predominantly emphasize 
anti-Israel sentiment? 

Why do the people of Israel, espe- 
cially her youth, depreciate Arabs 
as primitive and, at the same time, 
encourage the immigration and in- 
tegration of “Oriental” Jews, who 
they admit are so much like Arabs 
in sO many ways? 

Why are U.N. funds used in ref- 
ugee camps to employ hundreds of 
Arab teachers whose major preoccu- 
pation is instilling hatred of Israel 
among their Arab pupils? 

Raising questions like these is im- 
portant, but by itself will not cope 
with the problem. Analysis and un- 
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derstanding of the causes of conflict 
and a program of constructive solu 
tions are much more important. 

The major factors underlying the 
conflict are Jewish and Arab nation- 
alism, imperialism, and the East-West 
cold war. 

Current Jewish nationalism has 
much in common with other Nine 
teenth and Twentieth Century na- 
tionalisms. But it has some distinctive 
characteristics and it has long and 
unusual antecedents. The attach 
ment of the Jews to Palestine goes 
back almost 4,000 years. Jews have 
believed it was divine plan and prom 
ise that this land should be theirs. It 
was not this essentially religious con 
cern with Palestine, however, which 
was chiefly responsible for the 
emergence of Jewish nationalism in 
the Zionist movement in the 1880s 
and ‘90s. On the contrary, the moré¢ 
pious Jews opposed Zionism because 
for them the Return 
man-made but divinely accomplished 
through the Messiah. Zionism as an 
organized movement arose chiefly 
out of reaction to anti-Semitism 
Zionists believed that Jews should 
have their country where 
nomically and culturally and perhaps 
even politically they could determine 
their own fate. 


was not to be 


own eco 


A strong factor reinforcing Zion 
ism was the social idealism of those 
who wanted to establish in Palestine 
a more just, a more brotherly, a more 
productive kind of living. They were 
socialists of many varieties, and they 
pioneered in the voluntary rural 
commune (Kibbutz) with great devo 
tion and astonishing success. Under 
the British mandate, half a million 
Jews came to Palestine and worked 
hard cultivating the draining 
swamps, building roads, houses, 
schools, hospitals, a few factories, 
and even electric power works. They 
met and overcame many obstacles 
and setbacks. But to their chief prob 
lem, relations with the Arabs, they 
gave the least intelligent attention 

Then came the great catastrophe, 
the cruel liquidation of most of the 
Jews of central and eastern Europe. 
Moderation, ethical ideals, long- 
range perspective were brushed aside 

-nothing less than an immediate 
establishment of a Jewish state would 
suffice. Military strength became all- 


soil, 
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important. Political pressure was set 
in motion to secure United Nations 
support for an independent state, 
even if it meant partition of an al- 
ready truncated Palestine. Decisive 
help was given by American Jews, 
many of whom became Zionists o1 
Zionist sympathizers under the im- 
pact of the anti-Semitism of the 1930s 
and the futility of their own efforts 
to save the Jews from the Nazis. 
Their devotion to their fellow-Jews 
was channeled into help for Israel 
and pride in its achievements. 


But what of the Arabs? When and 
did nationalism arise among 
them? Not until the present century 
did the rising world tide of national 
ism materially affect the intellectuals 
and military men among the Arabs. 

In the aftermath of World War I 
and as the result of British and 
French design, Arab states were set 
up in Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and 
I'rans-Jordan. The Balfour Declar- 
ation, with its ambivalence regarding 
a Jewish homeland and the rights 
of the overwhelming majority of in 
habitants of Palestine (Arabs), 
both a spur and a challenge to Arab 
nationalism. The British mandatory 
regime was helpful in Palestine in 
the building of roads, in the main- 
tenance of a semblance of order, and 
in the development of fiscal and 
judicial But it did little 
toward encouraging self-government; 
in trying at the same time to please 
the Jews, the Arabs, and themselves, 
the British succeeded only in making 
everybody unhappy. 

The Arabs alarmed by the 
large influx of Zionists with their 
western dress and morals, their agri 
cultural and industrial techniques. 
The standard of living of the Arabs 
was raised; their numbers grew. But 
they resented 


how 


was 


systems 


were 


sritish and Jewish as 
sumption of superiority they 
were fearful lest Zionist claims and 
propaganda might eventuate in Jews 
taking over the country. Demagogues 
roused dormant Arab pride against 
“the Zionist conspiracy.” 
Increasingly the Arabs have reacted 
adversely to all asp ts of western 
imperialism—political, religious, mor 
al. They resent the past and are de 
termined henceforth to be independ 
ent nations. Pan-Arabism is on the 


and 
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rise. Federations have been formed. 
Zionism, Arabs claim, is a creature 
and tool of imperialism. The Zion- 
ists, for their part, blame much of 
their Arab problem on British “di- 
vide and rule” policy. They tend to 
overlook or minimize the achieve- 
ments of the mandatory power and 
the complexity of the situation with 
which it tried to deal. 

In recent years the United States 
and the Soviet Union have become 
more deeply involved in the Middle 
East because of the cold war. The 
apparent pro-Israel stand of the West 
was a factor in the anti-Israel and 
pro-Arab position of the U.S.S.R. 
Present policy of the United States 
seems to be to preserve peace at all 
and to prevent further Soviet 
influence and power in this crucial 
part of the world. 


With brief background, we 
are now in a better position to under- 
stand the Arab-Jewish conflict and 
consider some proposals to solve it. 
For many years Zionists paid little 
attention to the fact that there was 
a large Arab population in the Pales- 
tine which they planned to make 
the Jewish Homeland. They spoke 
of bringing a people without a coun- 
try to a country without a people. 
Even when, under the British Man- 
date, they came to Palestine in large 
numbers, their leaders and the set- 
did not give serious and sus 
tained attention to the Arab question, 
except in times of violence. No notice 
was taken of the dislikes of Arabs for 
the modern abbreviated dress of both 
women and men, for the easy-going 
commingling of the sexes, for the dis 
dain of religion among so many of 
the pioneers, for the sudden, drastic 
change in the way of life of the coun- 
try. True, the Arabs benefited from 
the change the health work 
of Hadassah the highe 
standard of living brought about by 
the hard and skillful labors of Jewish 
settlers. But Arabs couldn't help 
how every advance was 
trumpeted about, often Jews 
contrasted their Western 
ways of agriculture, industry, and ed 
ucation with those of the primitive 
and lowly Arabs. 

Much of this attitude has con 
tinued down to the present day. With 
all their intentions, with an 
original desire to be brotherly, these 
Jewish never the 


costs 


this 


tlers 


from 


and from 


notk ing 
how 
superior 


good 


benefactors won 


their Arab beneficiaries. In 
stead of facing up to the psychologi- 
cal and ethical problems involved in 
establishing a Jewish state with a 
Jewish majority in a country where 
Arabs constituted the majority for 
many centuries, Zionists kept reiter 
ating their “line” that it was only the 
exploiting Arab landowners who op 
posed them, that there was no genu 
ine Arab nationalism, and that the 
Arabs had plenty of room elsewhere. 
Ilo some extent they were correct, but 
it was poor taste and bad policy for 
them to say so, and more important, 
it was blindness not that a 
genuine Arab nationalist movement 
would inevitably develop in Palestine 
and throughout the Middle East 


love of 


to see 


Already in the middle of the 1920's, 
there was a small group of Jews, prin 
cipally among the faculty of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, that 
saw the central importance of the 
Arab question. The “British Shalom” 
was founded, first for study, later for 
action, in regard to Arab-Jewish co 
operation. It proposed that Palestine 
become a bi-national state in which 
Jews and Arabs would live in equal 
ity. and 


Understanding friendship 


between the two peoples were 


em 
phasived. Some 
thetic, but most 
most all the 
turned a cold 
British Shalom program 
succeeding years created more an 
tagonism, and by World War II and 
the Nazi tragedy, it that 
more vigorous efforts were needed to 
avert Open wartare 


Arabs were sympa 
Arab leaders and al 
Zionist 


shoulder 


spokesmen 
the 
Events in 


toward 


was clear 


To meet this crisis, the Ihud 
(Unity) movement founded in 
Israel in: 1942 under the leadership 
of Judah L. Magnes, head of the 
Hebrew University and former Amer- 
ican rabbi. Magnes, a man of unusual 
personal charm, combined propheti« 
courage and forthrightness with prac 
tical executive ability. He was a com 
passionate humanitarian, sensitive 
both to human suffering and to the 
universal values and hopes connect 
ed with the Holy Land of Jew, Chris- 
tian, and Muslim. with 
him in Ihud were veteran Palestinian 
settlers whose confidence in the pos 
sibility of Arab-Jewish friendship 
came from long and close association 


was 


Associated 
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with Arabs. Also active in behalf of 
the Ihud program were religious 
philosophers, Martin Buber and 
Samuel Hugo Bergman, and the lead- 
er of social welfare work in Pales- 
tine, Henrietta Szold, who had found 
ed Hadassah, the powerful women’s 
Zionist organization in America. Ihud 
included, group of younger 
people whose Zionism was indissol- 
ubly linked to concern with human 
istic traditions and _ ideals. But 
altogether, Ihud was still only a tiny 
organization functioning more as con 
science and gadfly than as a political 
the League for Jewish 
Arab Cooperation and Rapproche 
ment was established, which included 
Ihud, the Socialists of Hashomer 
Hatzair, and many followers of A. D 
Gordon, an ethically perceptive writ 
er and early leader of farm 
\ bi-national Palestine was the com 


too, a 


force. Soon 


labor 


mon ground upon which they were 


united 


Ihud’s program went even farther 
It envisaged a union of a bi-national, 
undivided Palestine with other na 
tions of the Middle East. This re 
gional union would advance the well 
being of the entire area and represent 
it in international relations. Plans 
were elaborated for immigration, 
land reform, self-government, and 
an intermediate trusteeship. Contacts 
were developed with a few of the 
more enlightened leaders among 
Arab landowners, peasants, and intel 
lectuals. With the increase in bitter 
ness between the contending forces, 
some of these Arabs paid with thei! 
lives for their friendliness and con 
ciliatory attitude. Many Christians 
were deeply impressed with the Ihud 
point of view. This was true, for ex 
ample, of the majority of the Anglo 
American Committee of Inquiry 
when it listened to Ihud spokesmen 
in Jerusalem in March, 1946. How 
ever, the U.N. voted to partition Pal 
estine; Israel was established; the at 
tack of the Arabs and their defeat by 
the Israelis followed. 


With the death of Magnes, leader- 
ship in Ihud taken by Ernst 
Simon of the Hebrew University, 
Rabbi Benyamin, and Martin Buber. 
Statements were issued criticizing the 
treatment of Arabs as second-class 
citizens and the policy of large-scale 


was 
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government-sponsored reprisal raids. 
Appeals were made to arouse Israeli 
concern with the plight of the Arab 
refugees. A proposal was set forth 
that Israel and the Arab nations 
agree to abide by recommendations 
made by a commission to be institut- 
ed by the U.N. to study the refugee 
problem. Through public meetings, 
posters, and publications, Ihud has 
urged conciliation and regard for 
world public opinion 

The government and most of the 
people of Israel have thus far been 
indifferent or indignant in regard to 
Ihud’s They would like 


to have peace with the Arabs, so that 


proposals 


they might decrease their burden ol 
conscription and armaments and in 
viability by 
trading with their neighbor nations 
But they have unwilling to 
make significant concessions or take 
any risks for peace. Instead, they are 
busy building up military strength 
by immigration and armaments, and 
arguing the rightness of thei 
vis-a-vis the Arabs. At both they have 
Zionists and Arabs 
alike appear to be naively fascinated 
with the chance to play the game of 
power politics and political propagan- 
da. Zionists usually get the best of 
arguments on radio and television 
and in the press. And in two rounds 
of warfare they have triumphed. But 
are they not winning Pyrrhic victor- 
ies? By clever logical disputation they 
may prove others wrong, but in win- 
ning the argument lose the friendship 
of Arabs and alienate large numbers 
of Christians and non-Zionist Jews. 

The Arab nations can afford to 
battles—are they not likely to 
win the war in the end, if war is to 
be the method of solving the conflict? 
Chey will have a population of more 
than 50 million as against two or 
three million Israelis. Eventually 
Arabs are likely to learn how to work 
and tight together, and by that time 
they will have mastered the use of 
the latest weapons of warfare. Pres- 
ent Israeli policies and a iitudes can 
not ultimate survival. Mean 


crease their economi 


been 


case 


been successful 


ke se 


assure 


while, they are morally debilitating 
and a source of deep disappointment 


to those Jews and Christians who have 
greatly admired the spiritual achieve 
ments of Judaism and had hoped 
that “from Zion might more 
come forth the Law and the Word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem.” 

In the long run, 
tude of the Israelis toward the Arabs 
could come about by educating their 
children and youth to respect the 
Arabs and their potentialities It 
would be a mutual 
Out of respect and asso 


once 


a change of atti 


process, a two 


way street 
ciation and mutual need, friendship 
and emerge 
Arabs cousins 
They once lived together in harmony 
and cultural creativity. It can hap 
pen Elsewhere—in Belgium 
Switvverland, Finland, Canada 

diverse peoples live side by side with 


cooperation would 


and Jews are Semiti 


again 
and 
out 


warfare. Confidence begets con 


fidence. The contagion of love can 
prevail over the pestilence of hatred 

Israel, at present militar 
ily and economically, might well 
start the healing process of reconcil 
She would reckon with face 
saving needs. She would come to un 
derstand how to deal with cultural 
differences. Arabs would eventually 
make the greatest 
the recognition that Israel is here to 
stay. Israel would be generous in re 
patriating as 
sible 


strongel! 


iation 


single concession 


many refugees as pos 
giving financial help to 
She would go still further in 
lessening discrimination against 


and 
others 
her 
Arab citizens in the hope and con 
fidence that they will be loyal to he 
Some territorial adjustments would 
be made. 


lo help Ihud in Israel and to make 
its viewpoint better known in this 
country, the “American Friends of 
Ihud” has been organized. Associated 
with it are Don Peretz, noted expert 
on the Middle East, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Roger Baldwin, James Pike, 
Erich Fromm, Horace Kallen, and 
other outstanding American Jews and 
Christians. They believe that an en 
lightened public opinion can induce 
Zionists and Israelis to be more con 
ciliatory in spite of the trials and 
tragedies of infiltrations, incitement, 
shootings, and boycotts. They have 
been admirers of Judaism and friends 
of Israel. They have faith that even 
tually the high ethical values associat 
ed with Jews will prevail in the Holy 
Land, and peace and progress will 
come to the whole Middle East. 
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THE elusive RECORD 
OF LYNDON JOHNSON 


by AL TOFFLER 


Washington 


— SINCE the Soviets shot thei 
first Sputnik skyward, a tall, cagy 
Texan has been orbiting in the hédad- 


lines Johnson, Sen 
leader, with his pre 


Lyndon 
ate Democrat 


Texas 


paredness hearings and now with his 
leadership in the politics of reces 
sion, has been dominating Washing 
ton, a 
by the 


White 


Johnson's ere 
watched by experienced Washington 
hands who know 
yearning for the Presidency grows at 
A high-octane who is 
reputed to be one ol the two or 
three most powerful men in the na 
tion's capital, Johnson is now playing 
statesman with the unemployment 
issue as he did during the Sputnik 
furor he helped engineer. This game 
requires, as Johnson sees it, a min- 
imum of Trumanesque hell-raising 
and a maximum of conciliatory ap 
peals for “bipartisanship.” 


circumstance made _ possible 


clumsy vacillation of te 
House 


rgence is being 


how intense his 


Limes operatol 


“There may be some,” he told t'.e 
Senate recently, “who look upon the 
current 


The only 


situation as an ‘issue’ 


issue is how soon we can 
get rid of the issue, so the working 
men and women of America 


employed on productive jobs.” 


can be 
Yet 
Johnson is far too canny a politician 
to believe his own oratory. Unemploy- 
ment is a high, wide, and handsome 
issue, made to order for an election 
year. With the Democrats sniffing 
November victory even before the 
slump began, the recession comes al 
Moreover, 
chances in 


most as the coup de grace 
this enhances Democratic 
the 1960 Presidential race. 

What aggravates the situation is 
that the White House, as usual, is 
diddling in a corner, trying to juggle 
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statistics to make the mass unemploy 
ment look no than during 
Democratic This stupid 
defensiveness opens a void into which 


worse 


recessions 


stalks the decisive figure of Johnson, 
President-by-analogy, with 
plans lor public works and stepped up 
government spending 


a sort ol 


For Johnson this must be an ap 
petite-whetter. It is always frustrating 
lor a man of action to see a hesitating 
bumbler lose control of the ship. He 
longs to put his hands firmly on the 
tiller. In moments like these, John- 
son's gnawing, restless ambition deep- 
ens. His intuitive grasp of political 
reality tells him that his chances of 
capturing the 1960 bid are slender 
Yet stranger things have happened, 
and Johnson knows, too, that when 
he puts his mind to something he 
usually wheedles, threatens, cajoles, 
or bargains until he gets it. Phenom 
enal resources of energy and a bound 
less power drive help him to do so 


Johnson has the reputation for be 
ing the most successful cloakroom 
compromiser that Washington has 
seen in a generation. As Senator Pat 
McNamara, Michigan Democrat, puts 
it: “He trades apples for orchards all 
day Behind this facility 
his power as majority leader. In this 
post, Johnson not only commands 
great influence on the committee as- 
signments his colleagues get, but he 
also stands like a traffic cop direct- 
ing the flow of legislation across the 
floor of the Senate. By subtle tactics 
and skillful timing he is in a position 
to help or hinder bills in which others 


lies 


long.” 





AL TOFFLER, formerly feature editor of 
Labor’s Daily, is a Washington free lan- 
cer who has written for Coronet, The 
Nation, The New Republic, Frontier, and 
The Christian Science Monitor 





may have profound stakes. He is in a 
position to use the club along with 
tne carrot. 

Johnson's personal 
is legendary. His vitality is so attrac 
tive that amateu psychologists unde! 
the Capitol dome say that Johnson 
radiates a kind of sexuality 
that nobody talks about but of which 
many are aware. For example, part 
of the stock Johnson treatment is 
what some call the “laying on of the 
hands.” Johnson's 
themselves about even the most casual 


persuasiveness 


subtle 


long arms wrap 
conversation partner. Reporters laugh 
and call it “the massage.’ 
himself calls it the “pressing of the 
flesh.” Pretty soon the object of all 
this tactile attention, 
bathed in a warm sea of 
promises, thinks that 
great guy 


On the other 
storm petulantly 
and newsmen 
ruftled. On 
Pennsylvania 


Johnson 


also 
flattery o1 
Johnson is a 


who ls 


hand, Johnson can 
at both colleagues 
when 
one 


his dignity is 
when 
Clark, 


tailed 


occasion, 
Democrat Joe 
while presiding in the Senate, 
to recognize Johnson quickly enough, 
the Texas charged out ol 
the chamber muttering angrily 


Senato! 


been dis 


tactics have 

But Johnson's beliefs 
remain wrapped in mists of his own 
making. Johnson makes a conscious 
art of non-commitment. When For 
tune asked him to state his opinions 
on a list of economic questions, he 
sent the magazine a brisk letter main 
taining that for a Senator, and es 
pecially a leader, to commit himself 
in advance on issues weakens his ef- 
fectiveness on the floor. George 
Reedy, the former United Press man 
Johnson's staff egghead, 
strawboss, and press agent, holds forth 
at great length about this theory 
of non-commitment, contrasting it 
with what he calls disdainfully, ‘““The 
Senator of Position.” According to 
this theory, the less said about leg- 
islation in advance, the better. There 
is no question that premature com 
mitment to specific language makes 
it difficult for a Senator to navigate 
effectively once the refined amend 
ments begin to flow. On the othe 
hand, Americans traditionally like 
to know where the people they elect 


Johnson s 


cussed olten 


who is 





stand, and it is possible to commit 
oneself to principle without neces- 
sarily committing oneself to language. 

Despite all efforts to the contrary, 
a Senator's beliefs, and at least his 
voting record, begin to show after a 
while. This is true of Johnson, too. 
But it is a contradictory, elusive rec- 
ord which provides slippery ammuni- 
tion for both his supporters and his 
critics among American liberals. 

His admirers are legion. They in- 
clude Senate liberals who insist that 
the Texan is really a liberal fellow, 
despite all the talk about his deals 
with the South. To prop up their 
argument they insist that Johnson's 
innermost instincts are liberal ones, 
formed during his youth in the New 
Deal period. His first fight was tor 
public power and rural electrifica- 
tion in Texas, a fact of which John- 
son is inordinately proud. He sup- 
ported Franklin D. Roosevelt's plan 
to pack the Supreme Court when 
seasoned backers ‘of F.D.R. had fled 
with tails between their legs. During 
his tenure as Texas state director of 
the National Youth Administration, 
Johnson demonstrated elementary 
human decency by giving Negro and 
Mexican youth a fair—though segre- 
gated—-shake. 


Moreover, continue Johnson's back- 
ers, Johnson has been staunch for 
small business, militant in the fight 
against Administration farm policies, 


internationalist in foreign affairs, 
anti-tariff on trade issues. In the Mc- 
Carthy fight, they admit, he remained 
very quiet. But he delivered a unan- 
imous Democratic vote for Mc- 
Carthy’s censure, no mean feat. 


In addition, they go on, Johnson 
gives incoming young liberal Sena- 
tors a break when it comes to good 
committee assignments. And, as ma- 
jority leader, they say, he has been 
effective in preventing the Senate 
from bogging down in _ fruitless 
palaver. He keeps the legislative mill 
grinding. More important, they add, 
Johnson is the bridge that holds 
Northern Democrats and Southern 
Democrats in the same party. With- 
out Johnson, the implication is, the 
party would fall apart in the Senate. 

Finally, they say, should Johnson 
ever be elected to the White House, 
he would be freed of regional pres- 
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sures from Texas and would thereby 
be able to assert his own liberal in- 
stincts more fully. 

However, there is another side to 
the story. This side is also presented 
by liberal Senators, but always in 
private, for the simple reason that 
Johnson’s cudgel is large and well- 
knotted. 

The chief general criticism is that 
Johnson is an opportunist, a kind of 
Democratic Richard Nixon, young, 
able, Western-born, aggressive, am- 
bitious, and adept at demagogy. 
The record of Johnson's opportunism 
can be traced only in broad outline. 
He is a careful craftsman who leaves 
few tell-tale traces behind. When he 
switches position it is done with a 
magnificent grace that dazzles, the 
observer. 

Thus, last summer, before Sputnik, 
Johnson led his Democratic troops in 
an economy assault that cut back de- 
fense appropriations. But last winter 
it was Johnson who in his own mod- 
erate fashion led the attack on the 
Administration for alleged penny- 
pinching in the face of Soviet ad- 
vances. It was all done so neatly that 
only the Republican National Com- 
mittee knew what had happened to it. 

Or take the issue of public power. 
Johnson has been a leading pro- 
ponent of public power since his first 
days in Congress. He has close ties 
with, and makes dextrous use of, the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association and similar groups. Yet 
it was Johnson who wrote a new low 
chapter in Senate demagogy with his 
slashing smear campaign against the 
reconfirmation of Leland Olds to the 
Federal Power Commission in 1949. 
For the benefit of the oil and gas in- 
terests, Johnson went after Olds in 
the grand old manner of McCarthy— 
but before McCarthy patented it. 

The result of this hatcheting was 
the murder of the liberal majority 
on the Federal Power Commission. It 
was Olds who had held together a 
quavery 3-2 vote on the Commission 
in favor of public power and the 
public interest. With Olds gone, the 
Commission became energetically hos- 
tile to public power and obsequious- 
ly friendly to big oil and_ utility 
interests, a tendency the Eisenhower 
Administration merely reinforced. 

This service in behalf of the oil 
industry was only one of many. With- 
in weeks after he returned to the 


Senate from the convalescence follow- 
ing his 1955 heart att>ck, Johnson 
put in a 10-hour stint on the floor 
in a successful effort to pilot the na 
tural gas gouge bill to victory. It was 
only a Presidential veto that killed 
the bill later on. Johnson also worked 
to prevent a thorough investigation 
of the lobbying that led to the sensa 
tional attempt by the gas lobby to 
bribe Senator Francis Case, South Da- 
kota Republican. 

In all fairness to Johnson, how- 
ever, it should be pointed out that 
he has not always been rewarded for 
his efforts in behalf of big oil. In 
Texas, oil men have a choice between 
Shivers-type candidates and Johnson. 
Also, Johnson's efforts have not been 
entirely consistent. In 1953 Johnson 
voted with the liberals against the 
lidelands oil giveaway. More recent 
ly there has been interesting unpub- 
lished speculation about Johnson's 
role in the fiasco that led to the de- 
mise of the gas bill this year. 


Insiders know that Johnson had in 
his possession a copy of the now 
famous Porter letter several days be 
fore its exposure in the Washington 
Post. This was the crude letter in 
which Texas Republican boss H. J. 
Porter called on oil men to put up 
cash for his party in view of the 
efforts of House G.O.P. Leader Joe 
Martin in their behalf. The Wash- 
ington Post sent Ed Folliard, one of 
its crack reporters, to Houston to 
cover the story, and it printed the 
letter in full. The result was a furor 
which killed the bill for this session. 
It was a two-way coup for Johnson: 
the G.O.P. was embarrassed; and, 
since the bill’s chances were killed 
by the revelation, Johnson was re- 
lieved of the necessity of supporting 
it again this year. 

It must be added that while John- 
son has done his duty in defense of 
the gas lobby time and again, it has 
never been a particularly cheerful 
chore. Support of the lobby costs him 
dearly in reputation outside the oil 
and gas producing states. If this in- 
terpretation of what happened is 
correct, and the signs all point that 
way, it would support the view that 
Johnson is seriously eying the 1960 
nomination and wants to minimize 
his oil ties. 
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These links have never been fully 
explored. His liberal backers insist 
that the real oil money opposes John 
son in Texas when the chips are 
down. There is one source of sup 
port, however, upon which Johnson 
can count. This is the gigantic non- 
union contracting firm of Brown & 
Root, a company which also owns 
oil pipelines and some producing 
wells. 

Johnson has been intimate with 
George Brown, partner in the firm, 
for many years. It was on his way to 
Brown’s lush Virginia estate that 
Johnson was stricken with his heart 
attack in July, 1955. Brown & Root, 
distributing its largesse deviously, has 
been a heavy campaign backer of 
Johnson. He in turn has done the 
company no harm in Washington 
where its biggest contracts are written. 

Brown & Root is, incidentally, one 
of the largest anti-union hold-outs in 
the construction industry. Johnson, 
despite his New Deal record on other 
matters, never could wax enthusiastic 
about unions. In 1948, during his 
second bid for the Senate seat he 
now holds, Johnson mounted a mas 
sive oratorical offensive against or- 
ganized labor. He did this without 


reference to principle, but because 
his chief opponent, Coke Stevenson, 
had won the endorsement of the Tex- 


as AFL. That the AFL should have 
supported anyone as politically ne- 
anderthal as Stevenson is understand 
able only to those who knew the AFL 
before the merger. At any rate, the 
Texas C1O, despite Johnson's blasts, 
stuck with him because, as one former 
official put it, “At least Johnson be- 
lieved in the federal government.” 

Johnson accepted the votes that the 
CIO got him. Since he won by only 
87 votes in the entire state it might 
be sail that the CIO elected him. But 
he stumped the state declaring his 
passionate belief in Taft-Hartley and 
demanding that Stevenson do likewise. 

Since then Johnson’s record on 
labor has been ambiguous. According 
to a compilation of voting records by 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education, Johnson had, by 1956, 
voted against labor three times and 
for it only twice on the five roll call 
votes selected as most crucial to 
unionism. 


One of these votes was against a 
minimum wage increase to 75 certs 
an hour. Another was in favor of an 
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amendment urging President Tru 
man to Taft-Hartley against 
striking steelworkers. A third was a 
vote against giving the Secretary of 
Labor, rather than local authorities, 
the right to fix minimum wages on 
interstate highway construction. This 
measure was of direct importance to 
building trades unions who knew 
that locally established rates would 
almost always be lower than those set 
by the federal government. It was al- 
so of direct interest to contractors 
like Brown and Root. 

More recently, in 1954, Johnson 
voted in favor of the big corporation 
farmers and against the interests of 
labor and agricultural workers when 
he backed a bill authorizing Uncle 
Sam to recruit cheap Mexican labor 
for farm factories. 

On the other hand, it must be 
appreciated that Johnson is not “anti- 
labor” in the same sense as so many 
of his Southern colleagues. His recent 
performance in helping liberals head 
off the Knowland anti-labor amend- 
ments, and a similar role he played 
in the Taft-Hartley amendment fight 
in 1954, help balance the record 
somewhat. 

Labor lobbyists and _ leadership 
have remained, on the whole, skep- 
tical of Johnson. It is interesting, 
however, to note that recently George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
spent some time discussing labor leg- 
islation with Johnson. The crusty ex- 
plumber is reported to have been 
“seduced” by the Texan's amazingly 
effective charm and his political as- 
surances. The meeting dispelled some 
of Meany’s tough-minded aloofness 
toward Johnson. 


use 


Johnson consistently opposed civil 
rights legislation until last summer 
when he brought about the dilution 


of the bipartisan civil rights bill. Now 
Johnson takes credit for passing the 
measure. His liberal admirers say 
that had Johnson not workéd out a 
compromise, the Southerners would 
have filibustered and no would 
have been written. Anti-Johnson lib 
erals deny this, saying that the South 
erners wouldn't have resorted to 
filibuster for fear that they would 
be licked anyway, and that the act 
would have increased the likelihood 
of a change in the Senate rules. Lib 
erals of both parties have fought des- 
perately to change the rules in order 
to weaken the filibuster weapon used 
so effectively by the South’s extrem 
ists. Johnson has consistently opposed 
these efforts. 

There are few civil rights votes on 
public record, for the simple reason 
that civil rights seldom reaches the 
Senate floor. But in one recorded vote 
in 1950, Johnson voted for an amend 
ment put in by Richard Russell of 
Georgia. It would have expressly per 
mitted the armed forces to maintain 
Jim Crow in the ranks. 


law 


One Negro view of Johnson comes 
from Clarence Mitchell, the 
legislative representative of the Na 
tional Association for the Advance 
ment of Colored People: “Senator 
Johnson is a skilled manipulator, but 
the framework of his 
out of Dick Russell’s workshop.” 
Whether that comment is true or not, 
Johnson is very close to Russell. 
Russell gave Johnson the votes he 
needed to win the post of Democrat 
leader in 1951. In 1952 Johnson sup 
ported Russell's bid for the Demo 
cratic Presidential nomination. John- 
son also runs the Senate in a fashion 
which has done no violence to con 
tinued Southern control of its centers 
of power. 

Johnson’s job as majority leader is 
to keep both wings of the party 
working together. This he does em 
inently well. But what this 
modation” does is to dilute the Dem 
ocratic Party's liberal program, not 
merely on civil rights but on any 
number of other issues as well. The 
result is that on election day the 
voter is hard pressed to differentiate 
Democrats from Republicans on the 
basis of issues. 

Working with 


astute 


action comes 


“accom 


the Southerners 
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chipping off a few liberals here and 
there, and acting closely in concert 
with the G.O.P., Johnson has helped 
create a deep, perilous vortex in the 
center which leaves stubborn liberals 
isolated and ineffective, while suck- 
ing the unwary liberal into its waves. 
Liberals know this and complain 
among themselves. The Democratic 
National Committee knows it, 
and grumbles. 

Even liberals who are eager to 
cover Johnson with public praise 
gripe privately about his lone-wolf 
refusal to caucus or to consult them, 
and his arrogance which demands 
that the floor be instantly relin- 
quished whenever he wishes to speak 
They complain, but they do nothing 
They feel that they need Johnson 
and their Southern colleagues; they 
are not ready for any realignment 
which would oust the Southerners 
from the party. Particularly with 
Democratic chances for 1960 looking 
brighter, no one wants to rock the 
boat too vigorously. 


too, 


Finally, some liberals apply another 
test to Johnson, that homily about 
liberalism beginning at home. For 
one of the things which has made 
Johnson a great many enemies (and 
enemies who are strategically located) 
has been his shortsighted opposition 
to the development of a truly liberal 
Democratic Party in Texas. Lone Star 
Democrats have been split for a gen 
eration. Today, however, for the first 
time, a liberal nucleus of some sub 
stance is developing in their midst 
It calls itself DOT—Democrats of 
Texas. DOT gets its chief impetus 
from organized labor, young ener- 
getic intellectuals, and from the Ne 
gro and Mexican communities 


In a showdown fight against ultra 
rightist Allan Shivers in 1956, John 
son won the state party 
machinery. He promptly used it to 
stifle DOT influence. At the same 
time he declared an amnesty for ex 
Shivercrats, been voting 


Republican in Presidential elections, 


control of 


who have 
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while marching under the Democratic 
ba@ner. Some Shivers backers turned 
up prominently on the Johnson for 
President Committee that arranged 
his favorite candidacy in 1956 
The result has been to surround, iso 
late, and weaken the DOTs 


son 


Moreover, Johnson must view with 
some apprehension the rising for 
tunes of Texas’ new Senator, Ralph 
Yarborough. Yarborough is the first 
Texas Senator to a good deal 
of his success to the state’s burgeoning 
labor movement. He has many friends 
among the DOTs. 


owe 


Johnson perhaps senses that Yar 
borough’s victory marks the end of 
an era in Texas politics. The state 
has been undergoing subtle, but pro 
found, changes. For example, between 
1939 and 1953, according to the best 
estimates, union membership in Tex 
as multiplied 240 per cent. The AFI 
CIO's latest figures place union mem 
bership in Texas at 335,000 in 1953 
It has grown substantially since then, 
too, as labor has followed the influx 
of the new petrochemical and air 
craft plants. Moreover, it has not been 
the old line building trade unions 
(who have it in them to endorse a 
Coke Stevenson), but the Oil, Chem 
ical, and Atomic Workers and the 
United Auto Workers who have made 
the significant gains. These are un 
ions steeped in the militant tradi 
tions of the CIO. Both have been 
actively breaking down anti-Negro 
job discrimination 


Organization, urbanization, and 
other changes are all brought into 
focus by a small but angry and cour 
ageous weekly paper supported by 
the DOT. The Texas Observer has 
not only kept Johnson and state off 
cials jumping with its alert coverage 
of the state political scene, but has 
been outspokenly liberal on such hot 
issues as civil rights and McCarthyism 

The march of industrialization 
across Texas may force Johnson to 
re-evaluate his role in state politics 
and may open the door to a more lib 
eral stance in Washington. This tend- 
ency could be reinforced by a solid 
liberal stance in the elections this 
fall. If the Senate's liberal contingent 
is augmented enough, it will help off- 
set the Southerners, and either permit 

—or compe!l—Lyndon to shift ground 
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chronic crisis 


in SOUTH AFRICA 


by JAMES FAIRBAIRN 


, 
Johannesburg 


1 ie OVERWHELMING victory of the 
Nationalist Party in South Afri 
ca's recent general election, combined 
with the failure of preceding non 
white protest demonstrations, calls 
for a reexamination of much cur- 
rent thinking that unbeloved 
country 

The elections confined to 
South Africa’s three million whites, 
and the choice made in a record &8 
per cent poll shows that, in the face 
of racial tensions heightened by ten 
years of Nationalist rule, the 
ire more than 
leny eleven million non-whites all 
political rights. In view of 


ibout 


were 


whites 
determined ever to 
the rec 
ord of the past ten years, this may 
well prove to have been the point of 
no return for the exponents of white 
supremacy at the Africa 


Americans who are puzzled by the 
apparently suicidal policies imple- 
mented by the Nationalist govern 
ment should remember that the Na- 
tionalist party represents the aspira 
tions of a Afrikaner nation 
which has established its identity 
through conquest of primitive Afri- 
cans. Ever since the Union of South 
Mfrica was created at the turn of this 
century, extremist Afrikaners (Dutch 
origin) have also nursed a resentment 
engendered by their defeat at the 
hands of the British in the Boer War. 

Coming to power in 1948, after 
South Africa had fought with Britain 
in a war of which they disapproved, 
the Nationalists dedicated themselves 
to establishing the dominance of 
their own group. Convinced that the 
future of the Afrikaners as a separate 


foot of 


young 
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entity could be ensured only through 
haas-skap 
ibout reversing the unacknowledged, 
but real, trend 
which 


white supremacy), they set 


towards racial inte 
had mo 
tion by wartime industrial expansion 
In addition, the Nationalists 
tried to establish the 
million Afrikaners as top-dogs over 
the million English 
whites, and have done their 
smash the liberal tendencies 
challenged their course 

To achieve these ends, the Nation 
alists have the 
constitution and politicized its civil 
service and its judiciary. They have 
stripped the non-whites of even those 
few civil liberties which they pos 
sessed before 1948, and limited those 
of the white groups to an extent 
which would scarcely be accepted 
even under war conditions in any 
western democracy. 

All this has been accomplished by 
the manipulation of white parlia 
mentary government; there has been 
no coup d'etat. 

The key to the Nationalists’ men 
tality is their belief that they are en 
gaged in a war of survival, in which 
disagreement with, or opposition to, 
their actions is regarded as treason 
This belief has been embodied in a 
series of laws so restrictive that they 
have given the present government 
a greater degree of normal statutory 
power over its subjects than has been 
legislated in any other country in the 


gration been set in 
have 
countrys two 
one speaking 
best to 
which 


subverted country’s 
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world. In South Africa today, those 
who continue with inter-racial activi 
ties do so only by virtue of loopholes 
in, or the partial and temporary non 
the land 


that 


enforcement of, the law of 

It is against this background 
recent developments must be viewed 
The 1956, of 156 
men races on 
treason attracted 
did 


last vear ol 


arrest, in December 
women of all 
high 
attention, as 
at the end of 
their 
opportunity to 
Large 


found for the 


and 
charges of 
world-wide the re 
lease 65 ol 


before defense counsel 


had 


innocence 


them 
even establish 
their sums of 
money have had to be 
defense of the 
of their dependents, and the eventual 


rehabilitation § of 


accused, the support 
those acquitted 
they have drawn much help from the 
overseas groups like the 
Africa 

The 65 released and the 91 
trial are all 


etlorts ol 


American Committee on 


ict used 


now committed for con 
nected with the Congress Movement 
African Na 


major or 


This comprises the large 
Congress, the only 
among the country’s 9.5 
Africans; the Indian Na 
tional Congress, which speaks for the 
half million Asians; the South 
African Colored Organiza 
tion, which has failed to organize the 
5 million South Africans of 
and a minut 


tional 
ganization 
million 


small 


P¢ oples 


almost | 
mixed 
of white 


handful 
the 


blood; 
radicals organized in 


Congress of Democrats 


It is from these groups, especially 
from the African National Congress, 
that almost all organized opposition 
to the Nationalist 
come, but it would be misleading to 
romanticize their organization, which 
is ramshackle, or their “pulling 
power among non-whites, which can 
be small. 


government has 


This is not surprising when one 
considers the odds against which they 
work; Americans may find it difficult 
to comprehend the extent to which 
Africans are controlled by the state 
Long before the Nationalists came 
to power in 1948, previous white gov- 
ernments had deprived them of free 
dom of movement, residence, prop- 
erty, personal privacy, occupation, and 
of equality before the law. Since then 
a spate of legislation, much of it en- 
acted during the past two years, has 
deprived Africans of the right of 
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habeas corpus, made it illegal for 
them to strike under any circum- 
stances, and given the executive pow- 
ers—which it has used—to banish 
any African from his home without 
a hearing and confine him indefinitely 
to any area. 

The process goes on. During the 
past year alone a Native Laws 
Amendment Act has given the minis- 
ter of native affairs the power to 
prohibit all inter-racial meetings, 
whether in church, school, cinema, 
or home. Late last year a process of 
reserving differing categories of work 
for specific racial groups was begun, 
and additional power given to the 
executive to speed up the compul- 
sory uprooting and relocating of tens 
of thousands of non-whites in ra- 


cially “pure” ghettos euphemistically 
known as Group Areas. 


If one asks why the white electo- 
rate permits all this, the answer is 
simply that most of it appears to be 
in their economic interests, and that 
although the government’s Draco- 
nian powers extend also to the 
whites, they are used only against 
the anti-racialist—and therefore “lu- 
natic”—fringe. 

In the meantime, 1,000 Alricans 
are arrested every day of the year 
for criminal offenses under the “pass” 
laws, which require them to have 
permits for being in an urban area, 
looking for work, holding that work 
when found, and being on the streets 
after curfew hours. 


Worse still, of the almost two mil- 
lion Africans now in urban areas, 80 
per cent live below the level of mere 
subsistence. An urban, married Afri- 
can having the average number of 
three children, needs $70 a month 
just to transport himself to work, to 
keep his family from actual malnu- 
trition and bodily exposure, and to 
maintain a substantial roof over his 
family. Most urban Africans are un- 
skilled laborers, with a statutory min- 
imum wage of only one-third of this 
subsistence income. 

Most of these Africans have be- 
come urbanized only during the past 
15 years; the difficulty of communi- 
cation with and among them is in- 
creased by illiteracy and the diverse 
languages used by various tribal 
groups. Broadcasting is a state mo- 
nopoly; the growth of a significant 
non-white press is of recent origin. 
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Until a few years ago, tribal mixing 
in the towns and the spread of ele- 
mentary education undei 
aegis were rapidly overcoming tribal 
differences and creating a_ unified 
black proletariat. Realizing this, the 
Nationalists have taken education 
away from the missions and, while 
greatly increasing the number olf 
African children attending schools, 
have created a special system of 
Bantu Education. The medium of 
instruction is tribal vernacular and, 
in introducing the relevant legisla- 
tion, the minister of native affairs 
stated that “there is no place for the 
Native [African] in white society 
above certain forms of labor.” In 
addition, a system of housing urban 
Africans according to their ethni 
group, or tribe, is being ruthlessly 
enforced and has already borne fruit 
in bloody, large scale riots by semi- 
urbanized groups of laborers of dif- 
fering tribes. 


mmission 


Despite all this, the South African 
picture is not completely dark. Un- 
der the impact of Nationalist degra- 
dation, all non-white groups have in- 
creasingly come to realize that their 
only hope lies in concerted endeavor. 
The ability of Africans to unite in 
determined and disciplined action on 
practical issues was proved last year 
in Johannesburg, when 5,000 of them 
walked as much as 18 miles a day 
rather than pay an increased bus 
fare. Despite police harrying and 
government threats, they gained 
their point, and the sympathetic atti- 
tude of the large English language 
press brought their desperate eco- 
nomic plight to the notice of most 
whites for the first time. 

Encouraged by this victory won 
through spontaneous action, the Afri- 
can National Congress called, on 
short notice, a one day non-white pro- 
test against low wages and “passes.” 
In Johannesburg, the center of the 
country’s largest industrial complex, 
this took the form of staying home 
from work which was 70 per cent 
effective. The form and success of 
the protest in other areas varied, but 
it served as a sharp demonstration of 
the indispensability of African labor 
and of the strength which non-whites 
could exercise through collective 
action. 


So far there has been only one ma 
jor attempt to use the other obvious 
weapon which the non-whites possess 

the Although 
individual purchasing power is ex 
tremely low, its combined effect is 
immense. 


economic boycott. 


The potential importance of the 
African as a consumer is increasingly 
being appreciated by secondary in 
dustry, which now makes a larger 
contribution to the national income 
than mining. Its continued expan- 
sion has been hampered by three ma 
jor factors. Of these, the shortage of 
foreign investment capital, which in 
a period of general scarcity naturally 
tends to seek its long-term returns in 
areas less explosive than South Af- 
rica, is beyond industry's control 
But the other roadblocks—lack 
of a mass home market and the short 
age of skilled and semi-skilled labor 

could both be solved by the admis 
sion of settled, urbanized Africans to 
more skilled—and _ better 
work. 


two 


paid 


Such a development would, of 
course, run counter to the National- 
ist’s vision of a black people held 
eternally in serfdom, tolerated in the 
towns only as long as their unskilled 
labor is needed. It is here that the 
United Party, which is the political 
mouthpiece of old established English 
and American capital, differentiates 
itself from the Nationalist Party. An 
organization like the internationally 
respected, multi-racial South African 
Institute of Race Relations, which has 
concerned itself with finding both 
facts and their moral implications, 
has pointed to the integration of all 
races as the only just and feasible 
solution to the country’s problems. It 
has, however, made little impression 
on the Nationalists, and today, for 
lack of American other 
port, finds itself in severe financial 
difficulties. 


The United Party, on the other 
hand, which concerns itself primarily 
with the profit motive, advocates en 
larging the existing economic inte 
gration of the races, but continuing 
their social and residential segrega- 
tion. In this effort it may find allies 
among the large Afrikaner financial 
interests which have established 
themselves in industry and commerce 
since the war. One ol the main hopes 
for the future lies in the fact that 


and sup- 
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Afrikaner interests face the 
same problems resulting from Na- 
tionalist policy as do other profit- 
seekers. 

These problems, and many others, 
were among discussed _ last 
December in Johannesburg at the 
largest and most representative multi 
racial gatherings ever held in South 
Africa. At a time when multi-racial 
gatherings of all kinds are vocally 
frowned upon by the government, 
this one created a new feeling of soli- 
darity and personal contacts between 
leaders of widely differing anti 
racialist groups. It was particularly 
noteworthy for the joint participa- 
Congress movement leaders 
and bishops of both the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic churches. 


these 


those 


tion ol 


The the latter 
symptomatic of the outspoken oppo- 
sition to Nationalist apartheid into 
which both churches have lately 
been forced. Both condemned the 
principles of Bantu Education and 
have their mission 
rather than implement it. Last year, 
when the Minister of Native Affairs, 
Dr. Verwoerd, took powers to 
hibit the attendance of Africans at 
churches in white both 
churches came out in open defiance. 

Ihe new Anglican Archbishop ol 
Capetown, the Rt Rev. Joost de 
Blank, has gone further and attacked 
the “traditional” system of migratory 
black male labor, which breaks up 
family life by leaving mothers and 
children to struggle in overpopu- 
lated and endemically famine 
stricken rural “reserves” lor as long 
as the men are needed in the white 
towns. 

This the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic bishops is certainly 
a sign of progress, but it would be a 
mistake to think that they are carry- 
ing more than a few of their mainly 
English-speaking flocks with them on 
their outspoken path. Almost all 
white South Africans are, for selfish 
reasons, allergic to having moral 
principles brought to bear on then 
materially comfortable lives. 

A surprising, and encouraging, re- 
cent development has been the 
emergence of African women into the 
political field, especially in the tra 
ditionally backward rural areas. Here 


presence ol was 


closed schools 


pro 


areas, 


stand olf 
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the Nationalists have tried to pet 
petuate tribal loyalties—and divi 
sions—by ostensibly increasing the 
powers of tribal chiefs, while at the 
same time making these chiefs utterly 
subservient to the minister of native 
affairs. But when the minister tried 
to use the chiefs to extend the hated 
men’s “pass” system to women, a 
wave of resistance of unprecedented 
strength sprang up. More than any 
other measure, this attempt to mak: 
women carry passes has aroused the 
Africans to the 
women realize from the universal ex 
perience of their menfolk that it will 
mean motherless children and de 
serted homes 

The tragedy ol 
that the 
greatest 


opposition, for 


this resistance Is 
Africans themselves are the 
sufferers Where women 
have refused to take out the 
government deprived whole 
tribes of such social 
as it provides and has backed the 
pro-government chiefs with armed 
force. As a result, many tribes have 
revolted against their chiels, creating 
conditions of near or actual civil wat 


passes, 
has 


scanty services 


in many parts of the country 

Under a United Party government 
the degree of oppression would cer 
tainly be less intense than it is now, 
but the return of the Nationalists to 
power for a third term any 
case guaranteed by a favorable new 
reapportionment and the traditional 
weighting of the largely Afrikaner 
country vote. The Nationalists cam- 
paigned on two simple issues: the 
maintenance of white supremacy, and 
the ascendancy of the Afrikaners 
among the white group. Although 
many Afrikaners still vote for the 
United Party, the Nationalist beat 
ing of the racialist drum resulted in 
a decided swing in their favor, so 
that for the first time they can claim 
to have the support of hall the white 
electorate 

The Party's future course 
stated unequivocally just after this 
election triumph by Prime Minister 
Johannes Strydom: its color 
will be “relentlessly pursued.” 

The general election also saw the 
end of the long-waning South Afri- 
can Labor Party which, though all- 
white, had a progressive and coura- 
geous leader in Alex Hepple. 

It was also the first parliamentary 
election to be contested by the re- 
cently formed, tiny, multi-racial Lib 


was in 


was 


policy 


eral Party, which is 
parliamentary reform but has lately 
been speaking of common practical 
action with the Congress movement 
Three token Liberal 
posed United Party 
voter in ten in these 

voted for them. While this 
shows that there is no hope of th 
Liberal Party ever gaining 
mentary power through an all-whit 
electorate, it does that a 
growing but still small group of 
whites is giving increasingly 
the problem of 
relations. It 
that 
been 


pledged to 


candidates op 
nominees, and 
one contests 


clearly 
parlia 
indicate 


SCTIOUS 
consideration to 
would 


worsening race 


in fact, be true to say while race 
relations have never 
South Africa, there are 
people than ever, of all races, who ar¢ 
seriously this ce 


These peopl have hith 


worn it 
ilso more 
concerned about 
terioration 
erto been content to draw heavily on 
the S.A. Institute of Race Relations 
for fact finding and _ research 
they may now find a political home 
in the Liberal Party 


but 


South 
party parliament, but it i 
that the United Party will 
under the shock of its third successive 
election defeat. Ilere the National 
ists will gain even strength, 
though the Liberals may also 
a little 

It is certain 


Africa now ha first two 
probable 


oon split 


more 


benetit 


that the Nationalists 
will clamp down even harder on al! 
forms ol opposition and even criti 
Even the present representa 
tion of 9.5 million Africans in 
parliament by seven whites will be 
abolished; the English language press 
will be muzzled; and any 
pected of working with the 
for their advancement 

“named” as a 
left to the 

a government 
“liquidator.” 


cism 


white sus 

Atricans 
will be 
“Communist” and 
tender mercies. ol 


appointed economic 


Worst of all may be the complet 


the African 
Congress There is no revolution 
around the corner in South Africa, 
but if the Congress is driven unde 
ground in its present ill-organized 
state, its dissident black chauvinists 
who have hitherto confined them 
selves to heated debate at annual con 
ferences, might easily start throwing 
home-made bombs instead 


banning of National 
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the turning year: summertime 


by Hal Borland 


- THERE is a more characteristic 
midsummer sound than the dry, 
rasping “call” of the cicada, I have 
vet to hear it. This periodic locust, 
often known as the harvest-fly, spends 
years underground in the nymph 
stage before it makes its way to the 
surface, crawls up a tree or a tele- 
phone pole, moults, and becomes a 
winged insect with vibrating sound- 
makers. For a week or so it buzzes, 
feeds, and mates. The female 
eggs. Then the cicada dies, the eggs 
hatch, and the cvcle starts all over 
again 


lays 


On a hot July day you can hear the 
cicada buzzing a quarter of a mile 
away, a sound that rises slowly in 
pitch and volume to shrill insistence, 
then fades to a whisper. Compared 
to it, the chirp of a cricket is an in- 
consequential beep and even the rasp 
of a katydid is quite minor. Only the 
screech of a portable chain-saw can 
rival it, and only demolition crews 
ripping their way across the country- 
side in the vanguard of a new road 


use chain-saws in midsummer. 


Summer is growth-time, the time of 
quiet green achievement. It was for 
this that Spring burgeoned. The root 
knew April, and the flower knew 
May and June, but it is the branch 
that knows July and August. Now it 
is that the tree and the bush get the 
year’s constructive work done, now 
the chlorophyll in the leaf works 14 
hours a day. The corn farmer re- 
laxes a bit, his early hay in and his 
cornfield “laid by,” ready for the hot 
nights that will send the stalks sky- 
ward with joint-popping vigor, the 
hot afternoons when the whole coun- 
tryside has the warm, half-sweet smell 
of pollen. The wheat farmer watches 
the sky with a wary eye, fearful of 
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hail, of high wind, of slashing rain 
that can bring his whole golden 
harvest to ruin. And the clatter of 
the combine crews, begun in Texas, 
echoes northward toward the Dakotas 
and the Canadian flatlands 

We had a wet, slow Spring in my 
valley, and the farmers had trouble 
getting their into the sodden 
soil. But the hay crop came with a 
rush, and last month the silos were 
oozing the juice of their early fill 
The mowers and the balers clattered, 
and there was rejoicing, for a year ago 
we had a drought and hay was short, 
But things even out. Last 
July one pasture on my place, newly 
seeded the previous Spring, looked 
like a desert. The cows were gnawing 
roots. We thought it would never 
come back. But it did. By mid-May 
this year it was almost knee-high with 
a stand of grass and clover thick as 
the hair on my dog’s back. One year 
evens into another, somehow, and we 
are now a bit ashamed of our earlier 
doubts. Whatever we may sometimes 
think of man and his mismanagement 
of matters both simple and complex, 
the earth itself handles fundamental 
things quite well if it is given half 
a chance. I often wish that I had 
the patience that I see manifest in a 
seed or a root 


oats 


as we Say 


But I do get impatient with some 
of the persistent stupidities of my own 
kind of creatures. Not long ago I saw 
that the engineering vice-president 
of General Motors had told the High- 
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way Safety Committee of the Gover 
nors’ Conference that the way to save 
thousands of lives on the highways 
each down all the 
trees along the roadsides. He proved 
it, to his own satisfaction, by running 
a remotely controlled car off a road 
and into a tree, then running another 
such car off a road and not 
As any child of six might have 
foretold, the car that hit the tree was 
quite a mess, and the car that didn't 
hit a tree was not. Cut down all road 
side trees, said this engineer—his 
name is Charles M. Chayne—and stop 
planting roadside trees, and we will 


year was to cut 


into a 
tree. 


save countless lives 

Following Mr. 
would 
tion. I 
they 
them, would remove 
hazard, that the 
causes many times as many accidents, 
fatal and otherwise, as do trees. That 
hazard is the other fellow’s automo 
bile. Most accidents are 
collisions between 
the other cars from th 
them, that is, except min¢ 
haps Mr. Chayne’s, if he will 
in Michigan—and there 
more accidents 


Chayne's logic, | 


suggest an even better solu 


would leave the trees where 
are and 
but I 


one 


even plant more of 
inother 


Statistics say 


caused by 
Remove 

all of 
ind pel 


two cars 


roads 


stay 
will be no 


How ridiculous can you get? 

But I suppose it is in order to re 
mind everyone who leavesshhome in an 
automobile this Summer that if he 
drives off the road and into a tree, 
he may get hurt. And that the solu 
tion is to cut down all the trees 

This is no new idea, of course 
Highway commissioners have demon 
strated their belief in it for some 
years. They lay new or revised 
highways on a drafting board, ap 
parently, then send demolition crews 
into the field to clear the way, to re 
move everything, bush, tree, land 
mark, and historic edifice. They then 
lay down a road, grade the raw soil, 
sow grass, and plant bushes and sap- 
ling trees, as a kind of afterthought 
and apology to the land itself. The 
saplings will present no real hazard 
for some years—a tree grows slowly, 
after all; and by the time the trees 
are of a size to kill anyone, there 
will be a new road, a new tree-cut- 
ting. Another Summer will come and 
the chain-saws will echo across the 
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green countryside, and there will be 
another scar, another grim gash 
where Detroit's miracles can lunge 
along in 400-horsepower safety. Until, 
that is, they 
other car 
Well, where I 
da more 


meet the ubiquitous 


live I hear the cica 
often than I hear the demo 
lition crews, and for this Summer at 
least I can contemplate the self-heal 
ing pasture and the grazing cows 
and watch the tree swallows over the 
river at dusk 


Did you ever watch a tree swallow 
at play over the water in the long 
and lovely light of evening? We were 
out the other evening in the 
We had fished for an hour or so and 
had anchored just to watch the play 
of evening light on the big maples 
and to listen to the contralto 
of the wood thrush. And two swallows 


boat 


sweet 


came past, swooping close beside the 
boat. They swept upward with a 
grace of flight that like music, 
and they came back over the boat and 
played tag and follow-the-leader for 
ten minutes. I never saw more beauti 
ful patterns than they made, and as 
they flew they peeped softly as though 
in joy at their achievement. Like 
small turning cartwheels and 
congratulating their 
skill, except that only little girls dan 
ing in un-self-conscious privacy have 


was 


bovs 


themselves on 


half the grace of a swallow 


Or, 
evenings 


such 
if you rather, 
are what make Summer. I remember 
midsummet? the Colorado 
plains when the sky was a glory and 
the night hawks, 


Summer 1s for evenings 


would such 
dusks on 


which we called 


bul! bats, played high overhead as 
the swallows played over the river 


the other The bull-bats 
swept and swooped and made awe- 
some dives earthward, the air rum 
bling through their wings, and they 
called to each other. The meadow 
larks sang their goodnight songs. The 
giant primroses spread big petals and 
soft sweetness, and hawk moths hov 
ered like dark hummingbirds. And 
cool dusk crept down the bluestem 
with faint chill, recompense 
for the blazing heat of high-altitude 
midday 

Perhaps Summer is like rosemary, 
for remembrance. When one was 
young, Summer was a vast span of 
time, days without end. It began on 
the last day of grade school and it 
didn’t end until after Labor Day. 


evening 


dr aws 
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There were small chores to be done, 
but there were still hours and hours 
of freedom. To do what? To sit in the 
grass and play tunes on a blade of 
grass taut between one’s thumb. To 
pluck dandelion tubes and split them 
into curls and watch the milky juice, 
or to play monotonous notes on those 
same tubes. To watch the ants in an 
ant hill. To lie on one’s back and 
watch the towering cumulous clouds 
sail slowly overhead, higher than any 
kite evel 
down at 

catch 
and 


swimming 
creek To 
just to sit 

compan 
To eat green apples, and 
and field 
over a campfire, or at least scorched 
To take all day to mow a little patch 
of lawn. To pool pennies and nickles 
and buy a two-bit baseball and have 
a pick-up game on the sand lot 


flew To go 
the bend in the 

channel catfish, or 
watch energetic 
fish 


watermelon, 


more 
ions 


corn roasted 


Summer is for not being young or 
old, but just for being. It’s too bad 
to waste any part of Summer in a va- 
cation, but that is when most vaca- 
tions come. October is really a better 
put off the day-to-day de- 
mands of the job, October or May 
But we don’t order things too well, 
and we put up with traditions, once 
they have established themselves. And 
the Summer vacation is a tradition, 
simply because the human work of 
this world, the business, as we call it, 
slacks off then. 

Man, however—and woman and 
child—is the only thing in sight that 
does take a vacation at this time of 
year. This is the vital time for the 
insect world. For a few months now 
those small, chitin-clad invertebrates 
live their active lives. The rest of the 
year their sparks of life retreat into 
the egg or the larva or the cocoon 
The oriole builds its ingenious nest 
and lays its eggs and tends its hatch 
lings. The woodchuck raids the clover 
field and, if he can get away with 
it, the garden, laying up preliminary 
layers of the fat that will sustain his 
long Winter's sleep. Everything green 
rushes to achieve its growth and ma- 
ture its seeds or spores. The apple 
ripens and the elderberry thickens 
and darkens its juices 

Of all Summer memories the most 
vivid is of small boyhood in the 
Missouri Valley, and of one particu 


time to 


lar afternoon. There 
biles by then, but the horse and bug 
still common, 
driving down a 
a sluggish creek 


were automo 


gy was and we were 


country road beside 
The dust was deep 
and gray, the horseweed was six feet 
tall, the sun was blazing. The 
wore a fly-net with red tassels on his 
ears. I don’t know 
going, but we had a 


us 


ho S¢ 
where we were 


box lunch with 


that we find a 
Shady place and stop and eat. We 
pulled into a grove of black walnuts 
and I still remember the 
texture of the chicken leg, the vine 
gar-mustard bite of potato salad and 
deviled eggs, the sugary tang of the 
But 


It was suggested 


taste and 


frosting on chocolate cak« there 
ind. th 


smothering, to the grownups at least 


were mosquitoes, heat was 
They nibbled and put the food away 
and we went on, the grownups saving, 
“It’s just too hot to eat, and I’m be 
alive!” And I 
stay and wade in the creek and catch 
a frog and maybe find a crawdad. But 
small boys have forever, in the Sum 
mer, and grownups little 
time. Grownups get sunburned and 
mosquito-bitten Grownups have no 
appetite, in Summer. Ws 
in the 


ing eaten wanted to 


have so 


drove on 


shimmering dust 


Now I am a grownup, and for 
lunch today we are having cold fried 
chicken and potato salad and deviled 
good country fare in 
This evening, thanks to the 
we shall a crisp garden salad 
and we shall get in the boat and go 
up the river and fish and watch the 
dusk settle around us. And we shall 
be in no hurry, either to go or to 
come. We shall have done an honest 
day’s work, and we shall have earned 
such relaxation. That is 
rewards of Summer, and no 
season brings it in quite thy 
degree. 


eggs, Summet 
season, 


have 


one of the 
other 
same 


In Spring there is an urgency, a 
sense of time passing. In Fall there 
is a sense of ripeness, of harvest and 
Winter ahead. But in Summer there 
is only time itself, time measured by 
the stars. I sometimes think Summer 
was designed for that sense of pause, 
for the easing of pressures. That is a 
typical bit of human arrogance, of 
course, because the seasons are; they 
they made for man. Man 
just happens to be here in the midst 
of the seasons, adapted to 


were not 


their 





change. Over the centuries, man has 
learned to live with the year and to 
cut the cloth of his life to the year’s 
pattern. I am where I am because I 
decided, at a certain point of decision, 
that living here was worth whatever 
it might cost. And because I was able 
to adapt myself to the demands of 
this time and place. 

Here I am, and here is the world, 
and around me is midsummer. And I 
do my daily stint and luxuriate of an 
evening in what July has to offer. 
I have the satisfaction of believing 
that I earn that share of simplicity 
and peace. We pay for what we get, 
most of us. I paid for July last Janu- 
ary. I paid for the succulence of the 
sweet corn now fattening in the 
garden last Apri! and May. I am pay- 
ing for this evening’s leisure at this 
very minute. 

Summer comes so quietly, it builds 
itself upon the foundation of Spring 
with so little apparent effort, that 
we take it for granted. Like sound 
thinking, fine music, and good writ- 
ing, it seldom shows the sweat that 
went into it. But when I sit for an 
hour and look and listen to Summer 
I hear and see the tremendous energy 
that is at its source. Every leaf on 
the towering sugar maple, every 
blade of grass in the yard, every leaf 
of the cabbage in the garden, is work- 
ing at its utmost capacity. 

And the result? This world we live 
in, this abounding world overflow- 
ing with the wealth of Summer. 

If I were a cicada with only a week 
of winged life in the sun, I too would 
be out there on a tree trunk vibrating 
my membranes over my _ sound- 
chamber with full frenzy. If I were a 
stalk of corn I would be reaching for 
the sun and straining my joints and 
funneling every drop of night dew 
with my broad blades. If I were still 
a small boy I would be stretching a 
blade of grass between my thumbs 
and shrilling my delight in being 
alive. 

Being a grownup and a country- 
man, about all I can do is to enjoy 
Summer, be pleased that for a little 
while time stands still, and urge 
everyone who ventures down my nar- 
row, tree-lined, back-country road to 
take it easy. You might hit a tree, 
and then we might have to cut down 
all the trees along this whole road, 
just to save others like you from their 
incompetence. 
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Brussels 
— FIVE sovereign nations, hun 
dreds of organizations and com 
mercial firms, an art exposition, a 
water show, 2,400 square yards ol 
gardens, five theaters, and a lot more 
have been combined in 500 acres to 
produc e what is known as “Expo 58,” 
the first international exposition held 
in 20 years and possibly the last. 
Heysel Park, five miles north of Brus- 
sels, is the site of the enterprise, and 
the Belgian sponsors boast that they 
have accumulated a museum of mod- 
ern man. 

Although the exposition is made 
up of many parts, main interest fo- 
cuses on. the housing the 
national exhibits, ranging 
from those erected by Russia and the 
United States to the offerings of 
Liechtenstein (population 13,757) 
and San Marino (population 12,100). 

rhe motto of the fair is “Progress 
in the Service of the Human Being,” 
but a visitor is soon convinced that 
the participating nations are less in- 
terested in talking about human prog- 
ress than in vaunting their own na 
tional virtues. The Dutch show us a 
potato sorter and a model farm; the 
Israelis post a map of their country 
which includes the Gaza Strip and 
Palestinian Jordan; the Canadians of- 
fer a jet motor; and at the end of 
a long hall devoted to explaining 
their national tradition the British 
have hung an oil portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The biggest crowds are drawn to 
the Soviet and American pavilions, 
which squeeze between them a pep- 
permint structure housing the com- 
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various 
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IN BRUSSELS 
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bined efforts of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Saudi Arabia. Staffs of the 
two buildings try to play down the 
notion of rivalry, as though Belgium 
were some world so far removed as 
to destroy memories of the cold war. 
Regardless of the proclaimed inten- 
tions of the participants, however, the 
visitors that jam “the tractor factory” 
and “the drum,” as the neighboring 
pavilions have been dubbed, are most 
certainly aware that they have come 
to compare the two world contenders. 

The hasty visitor is disappointed; 
on the surface, at least, the disclaimers 
are correct. For while the notion olf 
rivalry implies some sort of blow by 
exchange, Russia and _ the 
United States have gone about pre 
senting themselves in two entirely dil 
ferent fashions. The American 
has adopted the terms “hard sell” 
and sell” to describe the dil 
ference; although perhaps banal, 
nothing could be more appropriate 
rhe Russian pavilion is like a fast 
talking huckster, shouting the names, 
prices, and virtues of his wares to the 
accompaniment of a brass band and 
dancing girls, while a team moves 
through the crowd handing out free 
samples and literature; the American 
pavilion is more similar to a full page 
advertisement in some slick weekly, 
showing a picture of the product and 
a little girl, or maybe a movie star, 
smiling. The Russian pavilion is over- 
powering; not a chance is missed to 
drive home the sales talk. The Amer- 
ican pavilion is so quiet that one may 
not get the idea at all. 


The Russians are at 
boast frankly of their material 
strength, to the world their 
physical achievements of the past 40 
years. They are determined to con- 
vince all comers of something that 


blow 


pr ess 


“sott 
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show 
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by now hardly needs underlining— 
that the Soviet Union is a first-rate 
industrial power. While the major 
item of outdoor landscaping at the 
American exhibit is a reflecting pool, 
with a fountain playing over a re 
volving free-form sculpture,  sur- 
rounded by 130 apple trees, the Rus- 
sians have decorated their grounds 
with an oil derrick, a model of a 
coal mine, tractors, trucks, earth 
scrapers, and other heavy machinery. 
Their building itself is a no-nonsense 
rectangular affair of aluminum, steel, 
and glass constructed along the lines 
of a modern, but uninspired, indus- 
trial building 


If the exterior of the pavilion is 
an unmistakable symbol, the interior 
is a temple of devotion to the Soviet 
image of man’s potential, After climb- 
ing the marble stairway and entering 
the foyer, the visitor is face to face 
with an immense statue of Lenin 
weighing more than 20 tons, two 
equally heroic statues of a man and 
woman worker, and a duplicate of 
the earth satellite Sputnik. 


The Soviet structure is not only 
the biggest of the national exhibits; 
it is also the one most packed with 
articles of every possible variety. Not 
an inch of space has been allowed to 
go to waste. The floors are filled with 
turbo-drills, machine tools, models of 
non-military airplanes, of the Moscow 
and Leningrad subway stations, Mos- 
cow University, a “ten billion electron 
volt proton synchrophasotron”—the 
only one in the world—and a counter, 
longer than 100 feet, filled with noth- 
ing but postage stamps. The section 
devoted to radio and television in- 
cludes some 30 television sets and an 
equal number of radio phonographs, 
one of which was heard playing Mr. 
Wonderful, the American song. The 
literature section outdoes most book 
stores; it is piled high with hundreds 
of items on every conceivable subject, 
and includes a stand where the inter- 
ested may purchase a copy of Lenin's 
On Social Democracy and Democratic 
Revolution for 14 cents or assorted 
works of Engels for 52 cents, as well 
as children’s books—translated into 
several languages—for as little as 10 
cents. 


The food department includes a 
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whole case filled with nothing but 
bagels in a variety of sizes and an- 
other stacked with cans of caviar. The 
health section is complete with a 
model ambulance and a display of 
surgical instruments; the section de 
voted to Soviet women is dominated 
by a sign which proclaims, “More 
than 5.5 million women have received 
honorific titles and have been dec- 
orated with orders and medals glori 
fying maternity.” There is even a 
display devoted to Soviet trade un- 
ions, which, in the words of the 
bilingual poster, “fight for the devel 
opment of production and for the 
amelioration of the conditions of 
work and of the life of the workers.” 

The key to the entire Soviet tech- 
nique is found in an inscription in 
the fine arts section: “We create for 
the millions, We need mature works, 
having clear forms.” Not only is the 
overall Soviet presentation geared to 
“the millions,” like a Sears, Roebuck 
catalogue; Soviet fine art itself is a 
blatant tool of the state propaganda 
machine. 

The Russians haven't yet reached 
our slightly self-conscious attitude 
concerning worldly possessions. They 
have two ideas to push: the ascend- 
ancy of the Soviet industrial powe1 
and the reason for that ascendancy 
their version of Marxist philosophy. 
Their entire pavilion is directed to- 
ward promoting these ideas, and 
while the actual physical content of 
the building may be enormous, the 
economy of basic ideas allows a con- 
stant theme to be sounded over and 
over: Soviet Communism did all this, 
and will do more in the future. 

In contrast, the central theme chos- 
en by the U.S. pavilion’s planners is 
how Americans live. References to 
our industrial system, to our level of 
production, and so on, have been 
consciously played down. Instead, the 
American pavilion includes a drug 
store soda fountain, a newsstand, a 
“children’s creative center,” and a 
“face of America” display with such 
objects of Americana as a slab from 
a California redwood tree, a child’s 
beanie with a helicopter on the top, 
a box with three tumbleweeds, and 
some photos of Abraham Lincoln. 

A working color television station 
broadcasts folk singers, interviews 
with celebrities, and animal cartoons. 
The “democratic ideal’’—nowhere 
mentioned in so many words—is 


hinted at by a collection of election 
buttons, a 480-page issue of the Sun 
day New York Times spread out on 
plywood boards, and a battery of vot 
ing machines with sample questions 
such as “In the 
emphasis on scientific research, do you 
feel that the position of the artist in 
our society has been made inferior? 


view of world-wide 


In trying to avoid any touch of 
propaganda or pressure, the extreme 
of no direction at all has been adopt 
ed. To visitors, the circula 
American structure, with its random 
offerings, is at first an object of con 
fusion. While the 
interesting in themselves, no attempt 
has been made to draw them together 
The American displays are a series 
of highlights, like illustrations in a 
book which have significance only to 
the reader. Such a presentation must 
assume that the visitor already knows 
the background material and is will 
ing to make the effort to fit the 
offerings into a unified whole. Con 
sidering the general ignorance about 
the United States among Europeans, 
the fact that there are 44 other 
pavilions, and that people are some 
what bewildered by the great mass 
of material thrown at them, this 
seems a dangerous assumption 


most 


Various items are 


The most subtle, and among the 
most publicized, of all the displays 
are the satirical series of murals by 
Steinberg, which include shirt-sleeved 
tourists, highways bordered by Rube 
Goldberg buildings, and dungaree- 
clad kids reading comic books. True 
to form, they carry no comment othe 
than the signature of the artist. So 
far, the chief fans of this portion of 
the exposition have been European 
sophisticates. But for the average 
visitor, the murals have little mean- 
ing and go practically unnoticed; they 
demand too much attention, 
much “figuring out.” 


too 


Despite the high-brow approbation 
for the more sophisticated aspects of 
our pavilion, the real successes are 
two down-to-earth presentations: Walt 
Disney's Circarama and a continuous 
fashion show. Nothing is under- 
played about the 360 degree Circa 
rama film, which starts with a picture 
of the Statue of Liberty, ends with 


the Golden Gate, and in between 
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pictures Vermont, the Grand Canyon, 
the Great Plains, and the University 
ot California. The combination of 
the technical wonder of the medium, 
the unashamed flag-waving of the 
content, and the background music, 
{mmerica, is, even for the blasé, a tre- 
mendous experience. 


Outdrawing even Circarama is the 
fashion show. A ramp leads from a 
balcony of the pavilion to an island 
in the lagoon in the center of the 
main exhibit floor. Hour after hour, 
high-style mannequins march down 
to the island and up again, fascinat- 
ing an audience often lined up four 
or five deep. Producers of the affair 
are hard pressed to understand the 
attraction of icy European models in 
American clothes, but if the object 
of the pavilion is to promote good 
feeling—and not necessarily unde 
standing—toward the United States, 
the fashion show appears to be doing 
its part quite successfully. 


Along with the public self-kidding 
of the Steinberg walls, the most con 
troversial of the pavilion’s exhibits is 
that prepared by Fortune magazine 
called “The Unfinished Work.” 
Placed on a terrace of the balcony, 
the display consists of three struc 
tures, supposedly symbolic of the 
pioneers’ covered wagons, the first 
with its walls in an accordion shape 
the second somewhat less crumpled, 
and the last perfectly flat. In the 
first section, the problems of racial 
discrimination, conservation of na- 
tural resources, and urban develop 
ment are presented through news 
paper headlines; in the second, photo 
graphs show how Americans sup 
posedly work to solve their problems; 
and in the third are illustrations ol 
the “ideal tomorrow,” with the chief 
photo a group of Negro and white 
school children together. 


The comment of European cynics 
is that the best way to disarm critics 
is by self-criticism, which is certainly 
quite true. But as with many of the 
other displays, the assumption is that 
the visitors to the American produc 
tion are coming equipped with some 


fixed ideas about our country. For 
those who do, the display may well be 
disarming; but for the ill-informed, 
“Unfinished Business” will perhaps 
be just another addition to the con 
fusion engendered by the pavilion 


he main object of the silver and 
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gold exhibit hall seems to be neither 
to impress nor educate, but merely to 
show the world that Americans are 
nice people, and to get across some 
understanding of American values 
concerning the good life. 


=— 


> 

Even the restaurant—operated by 
New York's Brass Rail—is a thorough- 
ly unpretentious establishment, con- 
sisting of a typical stool and counter 
arrangement with a few tables and 
chairs scattered around the remain- 
ing floor The dishes  of- 
fered include hamburgers, hot dogs, 
pastrami corned beef, 
banana splits, and apple pie. Even 
more typically, the coffee is usually 
cold, the prices are high, the beer 
is in cans, and the atmosphere hur- 
ried and noisy. The combination has 
a strange appeal, nevertheless, and 
despite incredibly fast service—at 
least by European standards—cus 
tomers are lined up outside nearly 
every hour of the day. The Soviet 
restaurant, offering such authentic 
Russian dishes as caviar and sturgeon 
in champagne sauce, is a rather ele- 
gant place, with impeccable 
service, and an atmosphere far re 
moved from that of the collection of 
tools and pavilion 
proper. 


space 


sandwiches, 


slow, 


Statistics in the 


It the United States and the Soviet 
Union are in competition at Brussels, 
which is better? The answer depends 
on the point of view of the visitor. In 
the words of the French Observateur, 
“The Russian pavilion is incontest 
ably more impressive, more rich, 
above all for the crowds. The Ameri 
can pavilion, more sophisticated, will 
rather impress the intellectuals.” 

Just who the “intellectuals” are is 
another matter. An Italian waiter 
commented that he much preferred 
the American pavilion because he had 
an uncle in the States and thus was 
in a position to understand it. He 
didn’t know, however, if the man in 
the street could do the same. A Brit- 


ish engineer, “bored with tools and 
tractors,” was “more interested in 
learning how people live than how 
they work.” Two Turkish business 
men preferred the American pavilion 
“because it’s not so crowded, like a 
department store. There is room to 
sit down and relax.” 

A French storekeeper, however, 
with only one hurried day and no 
time to search around corners, offered 
the popular description, “the empty 
box,” and a Belgian workman won 
dered where we had hidden the in 
dustrial display. Above all, however, 
the main negative reaction I heard, 
again and again, was, “I just don't 
get the point.” 

Intellectuals will probably find it 
hard to derive satisfaction trom either 
display. Russians 
are ruled from the beginning 
The Americans, while certainly more 
appealing, practically ignore the fields 
of good books, magazines beyond the 
level of Life 
and the like 
but a display which consists of Indian 
folk art, early American folk art, 
non-representational painting 
sculpture appears merely 
rather than intellectually 

The sophistication of the 


The eagerly crude 
out 


and Glamour, education 


Art is given due respect 


and 
and 
precious 
honest 
American 
pavilion, rather, is of the world ot 
hi-i, Vogue magazine, the Family of 
Man, and the Whitney 
trademarks of the aspirations of mid 
dle and upper middle 
It is slick, low pressure, and in excel 
lent taste—certainly more palatable 
than the nouveau Russians with thei 
tedious facts and figures. And, if a 
national pavilion is supposed to 
translate to the world something 
about the nation’s understanding ol 
its way of life and aspirations, the 
American display, despite its lack ot 
organization, does as well as should 
be expected. 

Thus “the tractor factory” and “the 
drum,” with two different jobs to 
perform, must be rated about equally 
successful in getting across their mes 
sages. The Russians frankly appeal to 
old-fashioned proletarian sentiment, 
and the Americans, in the gray flan 
nel sense, are unashamedly bourgeois 
In the words of one Belgian, the 
question is, “Would you prefer to be 
where women are dressed in fashions 
and bathing suits, or where they 
work in factories and get hero 
medals?” 
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THE MOOD OF AMERICA 


Notes on Radio Broadcasting at Its Best 
And a Changing Pattern in the South 


KPFA: Radio 
At Its Best 


by GERRY MEISTER 


_ SEARCH for meaningful commu 

nication may lead an inquiring 
mind practically anywhere, to the lec 
ture hall, the concert auditorium, the 
art gallery or even 
Northern ( 
KPFA, 
the 
service 


to the radio, at 
ilifornia, where 
1958 Peabody 


nation’s 


least in 
FM -sstation 
Aw ard 


local public 


winner for best 
programs, pro 
that of the 


intellectual 


vides daily fare rivaling 
traditional 


stimulation 


media ol 


KPFA was conceived by a group of 
people who wished “to contribute to 
the growth of an enlightened and 
peaceful society.” They believed this 
could best be done, not by formulat- 
ing or conforming to any stated posi 
tion, but by exploring, discussing, 
and the information, 
the thought, and the attitudes of indi 
vidual “which alone make 
the democratic process tenable.’ 


searching for 


awareness 


Not only is KPFA unique in radio 
in its basic philosophy, but it stands 
alone—and independent—in depend 
ing entirely on its audience for finan 
cial support. Unlike the 150 or so 
educational stations in the United 
States, KPFA does not owe allegiance 
to institutional philanthropy or to 
legislative appropriations 

Supported by its listeners through 
voluntary subscription, KPFA broad 
Berkeley 14 hours a day 
covering the San Francisco Bay area 


casts trom 


July, 1958 


with a wide 


programs presenting issues “popular 


and beyond variety of 
ol unpopular, accepted or controvel 
sial.’ 

insists, 


Any side of an issue, the station 
“can be presented openly and 
honestly by anyone qualified and 
willing to express his own thoughts.’ 

This is not idle philosophy. Pro 
grams presented in a month 
included: 


recent 


“Problems of Migratory Workers, 
‘Health Hazards of Radiation, 
Mental Retardation;” discussions ol 
the problems of a county jail prisoner, 
of the problems of drug addiction; 
interviews American stu 
Red China 
the African 
National Congress on the racial situa 
South Altrica, with the U.N 
commissioner tor relugees on refugee 
camps; “The Case for the South Al 
Nationalist Government;” a 
speech on the Algerian revolt by an 
Front of National Libera 
spokesman; readings by § 


with 
had 
member of 


two 


dents who visited 


with a white 


tion in 


rica 


Algerian 
won San 
Francisco poets ot their own works; 

speech and poetry reading by Pulit 
zer Prize winner Moore; 
sritish Broadcasting Corporation pro 
ductions of Julius and Ma 
a re-broadcast of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 


hearings in San Francisco 


Marianne 


Caesar 
rth; and 


Despite this formidable list, KPFA 
is not all talk. Music takes up about 
60 per cent of the nation’s broadcast 
day. KPFA presents the full range of 
music—traditional and 
temporary jazz, 
and 
rale, 


serious con 


classics and ethnic 
tolk, opera 
experimental! 


Many of the musical offerings 


American and cho 


and electronic 


music 


are accompanied by commentaries 


KPFA pi 


daily, a complete report wit 


sents one ne ‘ 


ly 
the sensationalized, misdirect 
itv of the commercial station 
news is followed by a com 
given by a dillerent person 
night 

I here are no commercials ind |{ 
of the 
money from the 
stall 


members and six who work half-time 


program participants 


KPFA’s paid 


nine full 


Station 


includes only time 


the rest are volunteers. Some $5,370 
ol the 


SR.3906 voe lol 


monthly 
salarie KPFA 


budget is 


stations budget ol 


annual 
$100,000 


KPFA has tound that 


( ial 


appro) 


operation 1s fal 
commercial programming 

ployes are necessary ior the | 
Musicians 
playing over KPFA are engaged at a 
rate 
union as a 


of commercial accounts 


special low established by the 
musicians’ concession to 


The 


usually 


non-commercial 
Quartet, for instance, 
mands about $1,000 a performance 
It has appeared on KPFA for the 
union minimum of $32. Also, as a 
educational 


status Grille 


Com 


non prolit institution 


the station is granted tax exemption 


The non-financial advantages of 
KPFA’s unique operation are readily 
apparent, As 
“a tree 


station directors note 


lorum, even embra 
times 
minority 


possible unless ultimate 


some unpopul ir ol 


viewpoints, is simply not 
control of 
program policy rests with the 


itself.” KPFA sells 


station 


not soap but 


integrity 

The is owned and yperated 
by Pacifica Foundation, a non-profit 
corporation devoted to 
the bases of a peaceful society 
promoting the full distribution of 
public information.” The Foundation 
tormed in 1946 “to explore 
the means by which communication 
might be freed from the influence ol 
those who wish to impose a 


Station 


exploring 


ind 


was 


niorm 


Ypen 
Foundation’s 


ity of thought and taste oul 
culture.” Currently the 
only projects are KPFA and a similar 
station in Southern California, ex 
pected to go on the air in 1958 
Subscribing to KPFA 


does not 





mean buying stock in Pacifica Foun- 
dation. A year's subscription costs $10 
and entitles the subscriber to the sta- 
tion’s bi-weekly Folio, which lists the 
programs over a two-week period. 
There are also advanced subscriber 
categories of $25, $50, and $100 for 
those who wish to contribute more 
to the station. Some 5,820 Northern 
Californians subscribe and 400 of 
them in the higher subscription cate- 
gories make up the $5 deficit per 
average subscriber. The station needs 
8,000 subscribers to make KPFA en- 
tirely self-supporting and hopes to 
reach that goal by the end of 1958. 
At present the deficit is made up 
from donations. 


Since its beginning the station has 
been plagued with financial diffi- 
culties. KPFA was the dream ol! 
Lewis Hill, former Pacifica president. 
Started as an experiment with a mere 
100 subscribers and a six-hour broad- 
cast day, the station was able to stay 
on the air with a transmitter reaching 
only the Berkeley area for 15 months 
before lack of funds silenced it. 


Hill and Foundation members 
thought they would have to wait 
several years before funds could be 
raised to begin operation again, but 
the interest of subscribers in KPFA 
brought them together and sent them 
on nine months of fund-raising ef- 
forts—door-to-door calls, speeches, 
and the like. The nine months ended 
with KPFA back on the air with a 
larger transmitter and a _ nine-hour 
broadcast day. 


But this didn’t end KPFA’s money 
problems. The station received a 
sizeable boost in 1951 when the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion gave KPFA a three-year grant of 
$150,000. This enabled KPFA to con- 
tinue its development despite a na- 
tionwide lack of interest in FM 
broadcasting and a consequent lag 
in production of FM equipment. 


Because of the scarcity of FM 
equipment, Pacifica started a Sub- 
scriber’s Supply Service, selling FM 
sets and tuners at factory cost, giving 
a free KPFA subscription with each 
set. 

In April, 1954, there were 3,400 
KPFA subscribers. Then the station 
hit newspaper headlines. KPFA had 
broadcast a program which appeared 
to urge the legalization of marijuana 
usage. California was suddenly up in 
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arms. Fortunately, resulting unfavor- 
able publicity was not disastrous, al- 
though subscriptions declined until 
Hill, who had left the station, re- 
turned in August. Partly because of 
the hi-fi craze, FM radio became 
popular once again, and KPFA re- 
covered its losses by January, 1955. 

During the next two years the sta- 
tion operated at a deficit, in a con- 
stant, nerve-straining battle to keep 
going—hectic appeals to listeners for 
funds, missed salary checks, innumer- 
able bills. Lewis Hill, with a unique 
gift for fund-raising, and despite ili- 
ness which kept him in almost con 
stant pain, kept pushing KPFA on. 

In July, 1957, Hill committed 
suicide. Rather than falling apart at 
the loss of its guiding force, KPFA 
dedicated itself to realizing Lewis 
Hili’s dream. Listeners found them- 
selves in the midst of a massive sub- 
scription and fund-raising drive, with 
contributions going to the Lew Hill 
Memorial Fund. Lew Hill’s memorial 
was to be a_ fully-operative, self- 
supporting KPFA. In two months 
KPFA’s staff and subscribers had 
erased the station’s financial deficit 
of $15,000 and had $15,000 more for 
current Operating expenses. 

KPFA holds an important place in 
the lives of its listeners. For the sta- 
tion offers, as Kenneth Rexroth says, 
“a whole universe of discourse that 
just doesn’t exist anywhere else in 
radio.” 

But KPFA is more than a venture 
in radio. It is, in the words of a form- 
er Pacifica Foundation president, an 
“audacious and challenging adven 
ture of the mind and of the heart.” 


Changing Pattern 
In the South 


by MURRAY FRIEDMAN 


T° THE SUMMER of 1954, an employee 
of the American Safety Razor Com- 
pany (now A.S.R. Products) in Brook- 
lyn, New York, wrote to a friend 
in Richmond to ask for information 
about Staunton, Virginia, where the 
plant was transferring its operations. 
A substantial number of ASRC em- 
ployees, he reported, were Jewish and 
Italian-Catholic and disturbed about 
the pending move. Were there any 


synagogues and Catholic churches in 
Staunton? What kind of reception 
would they and their families receive 
from local residents? 


Several months after this letter was 
mailed, an editorial appeared in the 
Staunton News Leader dealing with 
the decision of Westinghouse and 
General Electric to open plants in the 
area. The News Leader was troubled 
by the dangers of over-industrializa- 
tion. While some people looked upon 
this as progress, the editorial pointed 
out, farming would lose its place as 
the primary industry. Workers from 
crowded industrial areas and slums, 
some of whom might be organized 
in Communist-dominated unions, 
would be attracted who “would cer- 
tainly not be the type of citizen who 
has kept this the fine ‘Bible-belt’ 
community that it is.” 


The undercurrent of concern in 
the letter and editorial reflect 
tain changes that have been taking 
place in the South in recent years. 
They make no banner headlines like 
violence in Birmingham, Alabama, 
or Clinton, Tennessee, but they are 
considerably more significant. New 
patterns of living and new attitudes 
are emerging from industrialization 
which will, in time, lead toward a so- 
lution of the South’s vexing race 
problem. 


cer- 


Augusta County, Virginia, in which 
Staunton is located, is a good illus 
tration of what is quietly taking 
place. Situated in the broad, bright 
green Shenandoah Valley between the 
Blue Ridge and Allegheny Moun- 
tains, is the second largest county in 
the state. Staunton with 24,800 people 
and Waynesboro with 15,000 are 
its two major cities. Traditionally, 
Waynesboro has been the back door 
to the aristocracy of its somewhat 
older neighbor, Staunton. 

Typical of the Old South at its 
best, Augusta County is rich in cul- 
ture and reverence for the past. Its 
fertile soil has also made it one of 
the state’s top ranking agricultural 
areas. Located only a few miles from 
Monticello, it is steeped in the Jef 
fersonian heritage of hostility to in 
dustry and urban living and belief 
in the virtues of an agrarian society. 
In recent years, however, the “tradi 
tional land of bygone days,” as the 
tourist guide puts it, has succumbed 
to the lure of industry, and agricul 
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has moved 


position, 


ture into a secondary 


Waynesboro felt the impact first. 
In 1925, the Crompton-Shenandoah 
Company which makes velveteen and 
corduroy Nature 
brought E. I. duPont 
Co. and its Benger 
four years later to man 
ufacture acetate yarn and orlon; it 
employed 3,100 last year. General 
Electric, representing an investment 
of $6 million and 1,000 employees, 
made Waynesboro the headquarters 
for its specialty control manufactures 
in 1954. Today, Waynesboro claims 
30 industries with a payroll of about 
$30 million and 7,000 employees and, 
according to Mayor W. C. Caldwell, 
“We're just starting.” 


was established. 


cooled wale! 
deNemours & 


Laboratory 


Major industry came to the Staun 
ton area with sudden impact in 1954 
when Westinghouse Electric Corpor 
ation (air conditioners) and Ameri 
can Safety Razor Products (Personna, 
Gem, and Pal razors and blades) be 
gan operation. Together, they repre- 
sent an investment of $13 million 
and employ 2,700. With other indus 
tries already there and Waynesboro 
only 12 miles away, Augusta County 
stands as eloquent tribute to Henry 
Grady’s prediction of a New South. 


The growth of industry has brought 
prosperity to the area. Buying in 
come of the average family in Staun- 
ton and Waynesboro was $5,850 last 
year, and residents $11 


spent some 


million on food alone. 


Industry is the reason for the great 
change taking place in the region, 
and it is what industry brings that is 
making vast inroads on the area’s ways 

schools, books, magazines, radio, 
television, automobiles, travel, and 
new people from other parts of the 
country. “Augusta County has be 
come the nearest thing to a melting 
pot Virginia has,” says Louis Spilman, 
publisher of the Waynesboro News 
Virginian. (The contrast between 
Spilman’s vigorous editorial page, 
which is unafraid of change, and the 
News Leader's symbolizes the clash be 
tween the Old and the New South.) 
From sparking the drive for better 
schools to purchasing hi-fi sets, the 
newcomers are making an impact on 
every phase of life. An established 
Staunton merchant complains of the 
engineers and their wives shopping 
together in shorts on Saturday in the 
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supermarket “examining canned goods 
with a slide rule.” Food tastes are be 
coming more sophisticated. Pick up 
the telephone directory in Staunton 
and you will find Notre Dame foot 
ball team type names like Urbanczyk, 
Usry, and Szczur 

What has happened 


and this is 
taking place in varying degree all over 
the South—-is that the rural, agricul 
turally oriented, and small town pat 
tern of life is being replaced by a 
The 
result is not the huge metropolis and 
probably never will be but neither is 
it the News Leader's “Bible-belt”’ 
munity 


more urban type of civilization 


com 
In spite of the violent debate 
over civil rights issues, the outlook of 
the Southerner is growing more like 
that of the Northerner and Westerner. 


Augusta County has demonstrated 
this in its unwillingness to be thrown 
total confusion by the 
segregation problem which has placed 
Virginia at the forefront of the re 
sistance movement in the South 
and a half years ago, Virginians went 
to the polls to vote, in effect, on 
whether the state constitution should 
be amended to permit the state to 
provide private school tuition grants 
to parents didn’t want their 
children to go to desegregated public 
schools. The plan, which was looked 
upon by many as a threat to public 
education, was approved by better 
than a two-to-one margin. It carried 
in 25 of Virginia’s 31 cities. Augusta 
County and Staunton, however, ap- 
proved the plan by a margin well be- 
low the state average, and Waynes- 
boro actually voted it down by almost 
a two-to-one majority. 

Augusta County's comparative fre« 
dom from racial tension may be the 
result of the small number of Negroes 
in the population—Staunton has 18 
per cent and Waynesboro only nine 
per cent. Equally important, however, 
is the fact that the clarion calls to 
protect states rights and the Southern 
way of life fall on the less receptive 
ears of many people who come from 
parts of the country where either 
schools are mixed or these issues are 
not so transcending. 

The increasingly middle class char- 
acter of Augusta County is also seen 
in the shift to Republicanism in re- 
cent years. To some extent this has 


into school 


1 wo 


who 


resulted from the Eisenhower 
larity. Nevertheless, in 1948, 
ton broke its traditional 
allegiance to vote for 

Waynesboro lacked 
to join the bandwagon. In 
1956, both cities liked Eisenhov 
landslide 


popu 
Staun 
Democrat 
Dewey, and 
only seven votes 
1952? and 
majorities 

In what is probably 
vanced rate than the rest of th 
Augusta County 
demonstrating the breakdown of the 
Old Seuth and all that that term con 
notes in the way of values att 
life, and firmly held ideas 


While seg 
regationists 


at the moment, 


erTns ol 


denounce the | 


sociological’ 


preme Court's * 
far more important sociolog 
es are taking place in the r 
Harry Ashmore, 
the Arkansas Gazette and one of the 


South’s leading interpreters of current 


editol! 


executive 


social problems, put his finger on this 


in a recent speech when he said 
“Legal segregation was only one ol 

the three peculiar that 

set the Southern region apart through 


institutions 


= 


most of its history. The other two 


were the one-crop agrarian economy 

and the one-party political sys 
tem... All three of these institutions 
are so closely interrelated as to be 
virtually and 
the others. Thus 
ers who are working with 
success to industrialize the 


undermining the 


~ 


one, none can 


Southern 


Survive 
lead 
marked 


region are 


the 


system ol segrega 


' 
matetly 


tion many of 
defend.” 

The crucial question is how long 
will it take for 
translated 
ments. The answer is not 
one. Already, more than half of the 
states affected by the May, 1954, Su 
preme Court s¢ hool desegregation de 


them so passi 


these changes to be 


into new racial adjust 


ss mple 
if 


cision are engaged in some form of 
compliance. However, custom dies 
hard in this area. Nostalgia for the 
past and a way of life is being 
ploited by the Klan and citizens coun 
cils as well as by sincere and 
opponents of social change. But 
racial patterns are developing in the 
South not only because of forces out- 
side the region such as national and 
international opinion and the U.S 
Supreme Court but the revolutionary 
changes taking place within it. The 
significance of this is that the con- 
ditions in which the older society 
existed are gradually being whittled 
away. 


ex 


honest 
new 





The State of the Cinema 





Seats Reserved 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


ee MOVIES continue to come in all 
sizes—which is not so much a 
feat as a sign that there now may be 
really several movie industries, manu 
facturing and marketing several dis 
tinctly different products. Since Cin 
erama was unveiled in 1952, the drive 
has been towards theater attractions 
television cannot hope to match 
with a growing tendency towards pro 
motion and presentation modeled 
upon the living theater. In a 
the original frenzies for three-dimen 
sional images and sounds and wide 
and higher screens that followed 
Cinerama were attempts to standard 
ize throughout the industry separate 
effects achieved or suggested by that 
system. And as such they appear to 
have been shaken out, until 3-D is 
again only a potential stunt resting in 
dormancy, and the enlarged screens, 
in whatever shapes, are simply com- 
monplace—as commonplace as tele 
vision, and ultimately only more at 
tractive as they carry images of bette: 
quality. 


sense, 


If Cinerama had been put into as 
many theaters as, say, CinemaScope 
or VistaVision, and presented on a 
basis of continuous showings, we may 
be certain that it would have quickly 
palled, even with a supply of new 
presentations—perhaps shrouding the 
theaters entirely in the outcome. Show 
people had immediate and continuing 
doubts about something using cam- 
eras, film, and projectors for presen- 
tations so markedly unrelated to ordi 
nary movie-going habits and industry 
logistics. But these have settled into 
an acceptance—for as long as the box 
office booms—of what is so deliber- 
ately a newfangled revival of the 
movies’ first commercialization as car- 
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nival attractions. The attraction pol 
icy is having a profound effect, cre- 
ating forms and manners of offering 
movies that have relatively remote or 
accidental connection with the insti 
tutions of the industry, founded for 
so long upon ideas of movie-going as 
habitual or merely occasional. 


The Cinerama policy of selling 
tickets and reserving seats for partic 
ular performances was not new to the 
movies, but it had never been more 
than an unusual exploitation device, 
often adopted in strategic emulation 
of the “legitimate” theater Now, 
“roadshowing” a film is increasingly 
an integral policy of the business 
perhaps related to the converse policy 
of immediate “saturation” releases, 
whereby films are not shown first in 
the “showcases” or “flagship” theaters 
of the circuits, but are thrust out at 
once into many theaters in every area 
If present tendencies continue, there 
may be evolving an informal structure 
separating the showcases from the reg 
ular theaters. The showcases would 
follow the reserved-seat roadshow pol 
icy, as may be observed today in cases 
of such films as Around the World in 
80 Days, The Bridge on the River 
Kwai, South Pacific, the various Cine- 
rama editions, its new optical relative 
Windjammer, and Gigi. The regulars 
would adhere to the old policy of 
continuous shows in multiple circuits, 
including the burgeoning drive-ins, 
with the added attraction of simul- 
taneous “first runs,” as, today, of 
Attila, Fraulein, or those bread-and- 
butter horror absurdities for grown- 
up kiddies—served alone, like Horror 
of Dracula, or in a two-layer sand- 
wich like War of the Satellites and 
Attack of the 50-Foot Woman. Off to 


one side would be the “art” or the 
“specialty” theaters, profferring the 
foreign or off-beat films for a limited 
clientele 

The four Cinerama productions 
issued so far have appealed to a great 
many people who rarely go to the 
movies—and even more intrequently 
to the live theater. From the first, 
This Is Cinerama, through Cinerama 
Holiday, Seven Wonders of the 
World, and Search for Paradise, the 
emphasis has been upon travelogues 
for happily misinformative family 
tourism. The formula, especially since 
Lowell Thomas moved into active di 
rection and omnipresent participa 
tion, expresses the breathless magnilo 
quence of the hugest of picture post 
cards of faraway places—the kind 
guided travelers waste their time buy 
ing when they should be seeing for 
themselves, inevitably discovering that 
the aren't real, that the 
cards were lithographed in all their 
glorious colors somewhere else. After 
the late Mike Todd showed everyone 
in Around the World in 80 Days what 
Cinerama might have done to begin 
with, there was hope that the formula 
would be discarded, to put the un 
questionably spectacular 
Search for Paradise 


views and 


process to 
some creative use 
only compounded the waste of splen 
did scenery and 
factured excitement 


the idiocy of manu 
strung on spur 


ious story lines 


But 


to see 


it is even more disappointing 
something created to compete 
with Cinerama by carefully imitating 
it, offering only technical improve 
ments and more polished hokum 
Windjammer, produced by Louis de 
Rochement as the first “Cinemiracle” 
presentation, actually originated as a 
project for the Cinerama organiza 
tion, and might easily follow its mod 
els around the Cinerama circuit 
The visual effect is technically 
splendid, as is the aural effect of the 
multiple sound tracks heard via the 
speakers placed around the theaters 
Several sequences, showing the old 
squarerigger soaring over the vast, 
open sea, are deeply moving in their 
beauty—more than merely spectacu 
lar, showing that the superb photogra 
phy (by Joseph Brun and Gayne 
Rescher) can be used to see more than 
glossy surfaces, meticulously arranged 
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for maximum superficiality \ se 
quence made with a camera mounted 
on the deck of a 


marine is 


submerging sub 
remarkably realistic An 
other, interpreting New York City in 
an impressionistic montage (by Ar 
thur “Wee-gee” Fellig) of optically 
distorted rhythmically inter 
playing on the three separate sections 
of the screen, 
fresher than a literal, familiar tour ol 
the city—and a intermezzo 
in the unfolding of the film 


images, 


provides something 


welcome 


There is nothing basically 
moreover, in the film's 
elogue purposes along the story line 
of a training cruise of the Norwegian 
Radu h \s i 
narrative gimmick, it is at least as 
good as the ones typical of Cinerama, 
wherein so 


wrong, 


tracing tray 


SC hoolship Christian 


much is made to hang 
upon the holiday trip of a young mat 
ried couple, or a junketing Air Force 
major and his sergeant, or the big 
Lowell 


screen 


wheeling romantic 
himself, that the 
even as it 18 


Thomas 
seems to sag 
curving and 
But the life of the boys 


English perfectly—on 


towering 

all speaking 
board and on 

They 
burst into self-conscious dialogue and 
singing and dancing with the artifi 
ciality of countless shipboard musi 
One of them practices the piano 
on board, 


tour, is made impossibly stagey 


cals 
and finally plays a move 
ment of Grieg’s Piano Concerto with 
the Boston “Pops” Orchestra under 
Arthur Fiedler, as if some Judy Gar 
land is waiting in the wings to make 
the hero's story all come true 


Most outrageously, there is a bit of 
business about a romance between the 
ship’s mascot and a seductive black 
poodle ashore in Curacao that is too 
cutely human for any words but ob- 
scenities Add these to sequences 
meaninglessly mimicking famous Cin- 
erama ingredients, as one of downhill 
sled-rides cobblestones on Ma 
deira, ‘or the pointless interpolation 
of musical numbers by Pablo Casals, 
by Wilbur de Paris and his New 
Orleans Jazz Band, by a group of 
calypso artists on Trinidad, and the 
story line loses any real, credible life 
The obligatory U.S. military sequence 
out of the Cinerama formula is more 
directly relevant here, as the training 
ship meets a heavy task force and 


ovel 
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participates in maneuvers. The effect 
however, is that of the working out 
of what is now apparently a 
elogue ritual. Like Cinerama, it ts 
something people cannot see 
where and like Cinerama, it 
rises too rarely above the level of its 
unifying fabrications 


trav 


any 
else 


Gigi (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) is an 
other matter—although it, too, is 
being released according to roadshow 
tactics, with reserved and the 
atrically-timed performances. Unlike 
the technically unusual Windjammer, 
it requires no radical alteration of 
theaters; any equipped for Cinema 


Scope will be able to run it, eventual 


seats 


ly. That it is being sold this way now 
says much about the changes in the 
well as about its qual 
sort ol 


industry—as 
the entertainment 
people might plan to see in the same 
manner as they do a hit play. 


ities) aS 


Its resemblance to 
particular play 
was unsurprising 
and Frederick Loewe did the book, 
lyrics, and music of My Fair Lady; 
Cecil Beaton did the costumes 
decor Their association 
Gigt not unpredictably produces 
something reminiscent of the other 
aside from 


a play—to a 
iS as apparent as it 
Alan Jay Lerner 


and 
again on 


certain analogies of con 


tent have 


These considerations may 
affected the judgment to 


present Gigi in play fashion 


somehow 


Written by Lerner for the 
from Colette’s famous novel, and di 
rected by Vincente Minelli, who did 
the model musical An 
Paris, Gigi is most properly a movie, 
avoiding tendencies towards 
photographing stage numbers so char- 
acteristic of film versions of stage mu 
sicals. It impresses at once a sense of 
elegance, an exquisitely heightened 
picture of Paris when the century was 
young—a time which Cecil Beaton, 
whose costumes and design make up 
so much of the film, has made so much 
his own. Beaton is one of the world’s 
leading commercial photographers, 
and his planning for Joseph Rutten- 
berg’s rich Metrocolor photography 
creates nuances of elegance in the de 
tails of every scene 


screen, 


American in 


those 


Gigi is well remembered—from the 
book, from a French film version 
starring Danielle Delorme, and the 
Broadway show that had Audrey Hep 
burn in the role of the young girl 
being trained as a courtesan by her 


grandmother and aunt 


That it 


transcription 


tradition 
musical 
say the least. The 
delightful, 


the family 
itself to 
score and lyrics al 


ind they are integrated 


too well into the film to stand apart 


too far. Several are organically parts 
I 


of lyrical montages, in which times 


ind places swirl past in swiftly eco 


nomical, characteristically cinemati 


fashion Ihe feast is for the eve and 


sounds ind images seem 


ear together 


to merge into an essence with the 


taste, aroma and bod, ota wine ot 


grand vintage 


Ihe cast is completely excellent 


igain inseparable from the other ele 


ments of the cinematic organism. As 


Gigi, Leslie Caron is triumphantly 


wholesome, impish, and so knowingly 


re ally stan | 


innocent that sin doesn't 
i chance As her wealthy playmat 
then suitor, Louis Jourdan is deter 
minedly bored, preposterously forma 
about matters of public intimacy 
ways too rich, too charming, too 
fectly tuned to happine ss to 


gent 


As Gigi's grandmother 


mione Gingold is the model of 


monde respectability, warm and vig 
ilant of every element of quality ev 
ery privilege, emolument 
tunity in the life of love 

riage. Eva 
ant as an unilluminating flame 

Jacques Bergerac handsome as an 


structive gigolo 


ind oppor 
without mat 


Gabor is briefly flambo 


Maurice Chevalier 1 


film 
rock of worldliness upon which its de 


who opens an 
closes the and is the chorus and 
lights are built, acts the roue par ex 
the 
who is the artist at 
to whom 


cellence Frenchman 


legendary 
living, the lover 
romance 18 a strategy ol 
pleasure, and unhappiness a luxury 
only the young can afford. His mag 
nificent posture, his knowing comedy, 
his superb singing of the key songs, 
Thank Heaven for Little Girls, I Re 
member It Well, and I’m Glad I’m 
Not Young Any More, are the Eiffel 
Tower around which to arrange, as 
Minelli has done so wonderfully, a 
dream Paris of another age—a 
not inconceivably one for which to 
reserve a place, to plan to see, as the 
opportunity for seeing is presented at 
this time of changing opportunities 
and changing visions 


city 
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FORUM u 


‘Splendid, Terrific . . .’ 


Dear Sirs: 
Another 
25th anniversary edition 
Your March issue on “The Russians and 
Ourselves” was terrific, and came just at a 


splendid issue—your May IVA 


time when something like that was so badly 
needed. 

More than ever before we 
clear, intelligent liberal 
certainly are providing so effectively. I only 
hope it can reach enough people 

JouN A. BLATNIK 
House of Representati es 
Washington, D. ¢ 


today need a 


voice, which you 


TVA Issue ‘Best Ever’ 


Dear Sirs: 

I certainly 
May issue of The 
it is one of the best 
Member of Congress should 

LESTER JOHNSON 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. ¢ 


want to compliment you on 
think 


issuc 


you! Progressive. 1 
ever and is an 


every read 


From the Mouths of Babes 


Dear Sirs: 

Recently we took our two older children 
to see the documentary film about Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer's life. It was a significant experi 
ence for all of us. As we talked it over the 
following day, | happened to mention that 
because of his reverence for life, Dr. Schweit 
zer has taken a strong stand against further 
experimental explosions of the H-bomb 

Our eight-year-old son is a 
already lost in a dream of becoming a doctor 


romantic 


when he grows up and going to Lambarene 
Hospital to help Dr. Schweitzer. After all, 
the good doctor and he have the same 
birthday 

But our six-and-a-half-year-old son is a 
realist and a questioner. What did I mean 
there was something harmful that fell to the 
ground everywhere after these bombs were 
exploded—something that would not go 
away for many years? Why did we keep ex 
ploding them if this were true? Why did 
we ever explode one in the first place? 

I tried to explain, objectively, without be 
traying my personal fears in the night, about 
the need for a strong defense against Soviet 
Russia, about the necessity for keeping ahead 
of her in stockpiling and scientific explora 
tion, about commitments to our allies, et 
etc. 
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When I had finished, our six-and-a-half 
year-old son summed up his opinion in one 
terse, succinct comment: “That's stupid he 
said 

Mes. Rosert D 


Columbia, Mo 


KRFEIGH 


Eby's Food for Thought 


Dear Sirs 
There 
Eby's article 
April issuc 
it has 
Can an 
that is 


is much food for thought in Kermit 
What Needs im the 
Here are some of the 


nourished 


Labor 
thoughts 
in my own mind 

organization—any organization 


founded on and bound to strictly 
economic concepts ever really play the kind 
of role Eby asks the labor movement to play 
Is it labor 


dedicated, as Samuel Gompers in effect dedi 


realistic to expect a movement 


cated it, to ever to be anything 


other than an instrument for funneling more 


more 


pay into workers’ pay envelopes and siphon 

ing an hour or two off their work day? 
Admittedly, other bread 

and-butter 


these and the 
American trade un 
worthwhile and 


goals of the 
ion movement are highly 


laudable ones. Certainly, as Eby declares 


they are not enough to justify the claim 


of organized labor that it is a great social 


movement As he says, something much 
broader and higher is required—things like 
ideals, philosophy and a 
social goal 


Of course there are individuals 


visions, a social 
thousands 
of them—in the labor movement who have 
There 
often 

movement 


these attributes are and there always 
have groups 
within the labor 
their 
as a purely 
one. But the 
whole 


been important ones 
that 


least as much a social one 


have seen 
role as at 
economic or bread-and-butter 
American labor movement as a 
does not, and has not since the days 
of Gompers, operated on this principle 
Without a true social foundation, the “more” 
concept becomés a house of cards to be 
toppled by any passing mischievous gust 
If these valid, are we 
then to 


movement as an 


observations are 
that 
important social 
That we look 
to the class rather than the mass 
leadership in the struggle 
that 
from 


conclude faith in the labor 
force for 
progress is misplaced? must 
elsewhere 
movements—for 
for a higher 
organizations be completely divorced 
any element of self-aggrandizement or eco- 


nomic ambition before their 


society? Is it mecessary 


motives can be 


classed as true social or idealistic ones 


I think these are questions that bear pon 
dering, both by those striving to restore and 


reinvigorate the American labor movement 


from within and those outside of it who are 
sincerely concerned for its welfare 
Max AWNER 


Denver, Colo 


‘Free My Son’ 


Dear Sirs 

Unlike millions of mothers who enjoyed a 
happy Mother's Day visiting with their chil 
dren and grandchildren in the comfort of 
their homes, I, at the age of 73 years, spent 
a most trying day traveling 1100 
the federal penitentiary at Leavenworth 
Kansas, in Gilbert 
Green 

Once again, this two-hour visit enabled me 
to see my loved one and to touch his hand 

When I arrived home that 
to Supreme Court 
how our 


miles to 


order to visit my son 


evening and 
William 
Constitution 


listened Justice 
O. Douglas explain 
guarantees the freedom of speech and the 
rights of minority I asked teat 
fully why my 
hind bars for 


dissent 


opinions 
son should spend years be 
nothing more than political 
Smith 
Act trial since the war. His conviction was 
of the 
which excluded from review the question of 
upon verdict 


My son was convicted in the first 


upheld by a decision Supreme Court 


the evidence which the jury 
was based 

Last 
time 
Act “conspiracy” 
dence against the accused too weak to sus 
Since then Smith 
Act case to be appealed has been reversed 
and only my son and his co-defendant 
Henry Winston, who were tried in the first 
trial in New York, are still confined in fed 
eral prisons. 

Can this be justice 
with a similar 
ilar evidence against them have 

My son will be eligible for parole in Ox 


year the Supreme Court for the first 
review of a Smith 


found the evi 


made an unlimited 
case, and 
conviction 


tain a every 


when all those charged 
offense and tried with sim 
been freed 
tober. Won't each one of you who read this 
mother’s plea write to the President or to 
the Federal Parole Board in Washington to 
free my son? 

Mrs 

Chicago, Ill 


Evi7zanetTH Green 


Plea for Morton Sobell 


Dear Sirs 

During the last 
innocence, my husband, 
been in prison. He was tried together 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg in what has been 
called by the Columbia Law Revieu the 
outstanding ‘political’ trial of this 
tion.” We who know his 
tried in every possible way to 
facts in my 
law and to the court of the people 


eight years, despite his 
Morton Sobell, has 


with 


genera 
have 
bring the 
husband's case to the courts of 


iIMmnocence 


There has been much misinformation and 


confusion circulated about the trial of my 
husband theft 
of atom bomb secrets, was a most inflamma 
tory question. We have 


and distributed 2,000 copies of the verbatim 


The central issue of this trial 
in the past printed 
complete trial transcript because its objec 
tivity could not be questioned. We know 


that a reading of the trial transcript today 
in a more rational atmosphere would show 
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to what extent passion can override truth 


and justice. 
My husband's 
who have become convinced that a grave in 


mother, myself, and those 
justice has been done are once more reprint 
ing the trial transcript. We believe that 
when enough people have read the record 
freed, but that 


and 


not only will my husband be 


his steadfastness, courage, adherence to 


the truth in the of tremendous suffering 
will be recognized and honored. 

We ask that bring this information 
to your readers in the hope that they will 
help us by buying copies of the transcript 
others who need 
he 
eight volumes of the trial transcript are sold 
for $6 and can be purchased through the 
Justice for Morton 


face 


you 


either for themselves, or for 


to know what happened in our courts. 


Committee to Secure 

Sobell, 940 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 
Mrs. MORTON SOBEL 
New York, N. Y 


Total Disarmament Logical 


Dear Sirs 

I should like to 
apparent underlying developments and pos 
the 
the 
Conferences—apart from 
proposals which, it 
and 


present a summary of 


sibilities as between us and Russia in 
challenging 
Summit 
secondary 


produce only 


timorous movements to 
probable 
the various 
seems, can propaganda 
stalemate 

First, Russia having satisfactorily 
latest H-bomb taking 
of rising world 
tests, now proposes discontinuance of further 
testing. But, evidently behind 
Russia on the suggest, in 


addition, further 


made its 
advantage 
nuclear 


tests, and 


pressures against 
since we are 
testing score, we 
discontinuance of nuclear 
military production 
Next, could hardly agree to that 


because we have presumably a much larger 


Russia 


stockpile, so she comes up with the idea of 


total proscription of nuclear weapons, in 
cluding destruction of existing stock-piles 
But, obviously (as Selwyn Lloyd has open 
ly stated on behalf of not 
go along with that, 


an overwhelming superiority of 


Britain), we 
Russia 


can 
because would 
have 


conventional armaments, and so could easily 


then 


conquer favorably located areas, especially in 
Asia and the Near East 
Now, what would be the 
by us? Rationally, would 
counter proposal be total 
with 


logical next move 

not topping 
disarmament 

down to 


our 


conventional along nuclear 


internal security needs? And to fix responsi 
bility for effective implementation on the 
reconstituted United Nations, through its 
own-recruited inspection and police forces? 

If we made that proposal, what would be 
Russia's conclusive move? It could be agree 
ment, for Russia too desperately needs relief 
from military expenditures in 
preparation for a war that would bring total 
itself, as well 


monstrous 


disaster upon and 
the world 
Really, is 
peace agreement the only subject that can 
have fruitful results in Summit discussions? 
Will not subordinate or lesser proposals in- 
evitably produce distrustful safe-guardings, 
deadlocks, and further blocking of the way 
to peace? Is this not the lesson of the recent 


as upon us 


not the proposal for over-all 
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Security Counsel in its at 
with the Arcti 


hasco before the 


tempted dealing defense 
situation? 
JouHN Bauer 


Chatham, N. ] 


Fasting for Peace 


Dear Sirs: 

Two individuals 
“sit in” in the lobby of Energy 
Commission still continue their fast. By their 
discomfort they wish to express their concern 
for the real suffering that from the 
aggressive policies of the United States and 
the USS.R 

For two weeks Clay 
sought, through fasting 
effective ways of pricking the 
drift 
daily in the 


fasted during the 


the 


who 
Atomic 


results 


Marks 


meditation 


and Trudi have 
and 
American con 
science in its toward wat 
Mr. and Mrs 
State 


trom 


per missive 
Marks sit 
Department 


lobby 
silently inviting 


their lap 


of the 


questions those who read 
posters and who wish to confer with them 
Ihe posters say Is the arms race 
both the US.A. the USS.R 

rison-prison states as Claimed in Harold Lass 
well’s book, The Sciences lf 


peace requires mutual benefit in world rela 


making 
and into gar 


Policy real 
tions, should we replace our present policy 


of aiming for an armed truce? 
Ihe American 
of these Gandhian protesters 


anese here have deemed their 


taken no notice 
But the Jap 


signih 


press has 
action 
cant enough to send embassy photographers 
I believe this non-violent and earnest pro 
receive wider recognition 
MARTHA W. DUDLEY 
Washington, D. ( 


test should 


Astounding Job 


Dear Sirs 

At the risk of sounding sentimental I must 
say that The Pro 
job of presenting facts the 


gressive does an astounding 


newspapers neg 
and yet retains 


distort or smother 


family 


lect or 


an intimate atmosphere because ot 


calling on dedicated, honest contribu 
The integrity of your 
my soul. Chester Bowles 
berger particularly please m« 
I can imagine what the 
in the political world 
The 
deeper, swim farther, and come up dryer than 
magazine in the United States 
Evizasetn G. CONNOR 


Hartsdale, N. Y 


your 
tors writers delights 
Richard Neu 


vartly because 
I 


and 


pressures must be 


Progressive in my opinion, can dive 


any other 


Judicial lronies 


Dear Sirs: 

The press has reported a shocking and 
ironic piece of news 

The last four Nazi war criminals held by 
the United States have been paroled. These 
four had been given death sentences after 
being found guilty of unspeakable crimes 
that resulted in the torture and murder of 
hundreds of Nazi persecution victims. 

Their death sentences were commuted in 
1951 and now they have been freed 


But this very day two men—Americans 
are confined in 
not tor 
ideas. Gil Green 
imprisoned under the 
bankrupt Smith Act for their allegedly dan 
thoughts. Winston Hitler's 


a soldier in l army 


not tor 
violence, but for 
Henry Winston 


notorious and 


our federal prisons 


murder, acts of 
their 


are 


and 


gerous fought 


legions as ncle Sam's 
Gil Green Hitlerism 
when he visited Republican Spain in 1938 

How find it in 
Nazi commanders of 
and keep in prison men who are guilty only 


was already fighting 


can we our hearts to free 


extermination squads 


of speaking out for a socialist reorganization 


of our society by peaceful and democrat 
means? 
MAx R. NAIMAN 


Chicago, Il 
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The Case for Hiss 
THE 

Hiss, by Fred ]. Cook 

184 pp. $3.50 


UNFINISHED STORY OF ALGER 
William Mor 


row 


Reviewed by 


James E. Doyle 


a Hiss was tried for perjury in 
1949 and the jury disagreed 

eight for conviction, tour for acquit 
tal. After another lengthy trial, a 
second jury found him guilty on Jan 
uary 21, 1950 Thereatter, 
means ol upsetting the conviction was 
exhausted, including an 
developed motion tor a new trial and 


every 
elaborately 
every possible appeal. The conviction 
stood 

\listair Cooke tried to evaluate the 
case in a_ balanced 
book, Generation on 
The same 
tisan pro-Chambers, 
Seeds of Treason, by Toledano and 
Lasky. 1952 brought Witness, Whit 
taker Chambers’ weird account of a 
weird life. The next 
Jowitt, once the Lord Chancellor of 
England, offered his careful and some 


and perceptive 
Trial 1950) 
violently pa 
anti-Hiss 


year saw a 


job, 


year The Earl 


what ponderous analysis, The Strange 
Case of Alger Hiss. A year 
prison term behind him, Alger Hiss 
published his own painstaking review 
of the case, Jn the Court of Publi 
Opinion 

It is settled 
that there should be an end to litiga 
tion. It could hardly be 
When the day 
the eftorts to 
have 


ago, his 


doctrine in the law 


otherwise 
in court is over, when 
second day it 
rebutted, 
appellate courts have refused to upset 
the judgment, then the case is closed 
the issue decided. For all of the law’s 
purposes, the truth has been deter- 
mined and declared. 

This cold finality, like the closing 


win a 


court been when the 


32 


of the coffin, is a torment and frustra 
tion quite familiar to members of the 
bar. It is a matter of wry amusement 
wake ol trials 
public attention, 
suffers the 
Fred 
J. Cook, a newspaperman who writes 


New York World Te 


and Sun, is such a sufterer. 


to lawyers that, in the 
commanding wide 


many a non-lawver also 


pangs of what-might-have-been 
for the legram 
“Con 
science cannot rest,” he says in The 
Unfinished Story of Alger Hiss, until 
certain nagging mysteries in the case 
have been solved; only then can there 
be a “final judgment.” 


The 


why so many ol us wanted 


strange comple x ol reasons 
Alger Hiss 
proved innocent has already evoked 
plenty of comment, some penetrating 
When the Hiss 
case, as 1n avoids the 
statute of with 


much to be said tor it) by resort to a 


government in the 
many others 
limitations (a statute 
perjury charge (we will punish you 
for falsely telling us now that you did 
not commit ten years ago a crime for 
which we can no longer punish you), 
the effects are often bizarre. On a 
map ot the 1937-1938 world of the 
New Deal, the Spanish Civil War, 
Hitler and Mussolini, is placed an 
over-lay of the 1948 world of the A 
bomb, the Communist coup in Czech 
oslovakia, the Truman-Dewey 
paign. There is no need once again 
to dissect the 


cam 
motives of those who 
read the old map through the new 
and yearned for Hiss’ conviction o1 
prayed for his acquittal. 


Now, a third map of a world ten 
older is laid other 
two, and what are we to think when 
Cook comes along with his partisan 
book—though not frankly so—te- 
minding us sharply of the holes in 
the case against Alger Hiss? The job 
is compact and easily read, and the 
effect of stringing the beads of contra 


years across the 


diction in the 
indeed unsettling, as 
found much to admire in 


prosecution s case 1s 
Few 


Whit 


found the 


intended 
evel 
taker Chambers, and some 
heavy religious embellishments in his 
testimony and 
But specif 


mental flaws in his story 


writing particularly 


distastelul and tunda 


have tended 


lo es« ape our mecmory 


Item: As early as September 1939, 
again in 1940, in 1942, in 1945, in 
1946, in his first and second appear 
ances before the Un-American Activ 
Committee in 1948—and even 
in Witness, published two years after 
Hiss’ conviction 


ilies 


Chambers said and 
that 1937 
when he 


wrote consistently was his 


year ol agony 
Communism, 


endless fear 


repudiated 
disappeared, lived in 
with a 

But the 
State Department documents which 
Hiss was charged with smuggling to a 
Chambers still active 
April l, 


to change the 


loaded gun ever 


within reach dates on the 


in espionage ran 
1938. It 
date of the 

Chambers 


as late as became 
necessary 
soul-searing experienc 
changed it so that by the time of the 
first Hiss trial the break 


have occurred about April 15, 


was said to 


1958 


ITEM: 
1939, and frequently and consistently 


Also as early as September 


up to and including his sworn testi 
mony to a federal grand jury on Octo 
ber 14, 1948, Chambers had stead 
fastly that Hiss had not 
engaged in espionage. But on Novem 
ber 17, at a hearing in Hiss’ libel 
sult against him, Chambers produced 


| 


declared 


certain documents, and on Decembe1 
2 the “pumpkin papers’’—and espio 
nage abruptly charge 
against Hiss. Chambers’ explanation 
is that his “feeling for all humanity, 
in its good and evil, an absolving 
pity,” prevented him from doing this 
irreparable harm to Hiss until no 
alternative was left him; an 
sion of compassion to be 
against Chambers’ 
that Hiss’ true 
influence 
service 


became the 


expres 
measured 
earlier assertion 
mission— infiltration 
much 


to the Communist Party 


was “ol very more 


To the public and perhaps to the 
jury, however, the flaws in Chambers 
story and the sordid quality of his 
past were offset, and more, by Wood 
stock No. 230,099, the typewrite1 
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which “sat there in court like a hulk- 
ing and monster, its effect 
incalculable upon the jury,”” as Cook 
writes. When Hiss 
confidence some 


accusing 
sentenced, had 
that 
would be able to show how Chambers 


voiced day he 


had committed “lorgery by 
a new trial, and 
now Cook's book, represent mighty 


typewrit 
er.”’ The motion for 


efforts to accomplish this formidable 
task 
expert, after the second trial, to con 
struct a duplicate of the 
Woodstock 230,099, he was 
prisingly 


The detense hired a typewriter 


ancient 
and 
alter a 
proc ess 


sul 
long 
Other 
expert proofs, perhaps significant, but 


successtul 
costly, and technical 
too intricate to summarize here, were 
assembled by the defense, intended to 
show that Woodstock No. 230,099 had 
been altered radically since its manu 
facture (in about 1928) and also that 
Woodstock No. 230,099 (the type 
writer in court the same 
Woodstock which the Hisses had once 
owned 


was not 


But to make the ultimate point he 
is bound to make, Cook is reduced to 
a suddenly wild and utterly unsup 
that the FBI followed 
a trail to the Woodstock; 
backed off taking it; then 
connived in switching a phony type 
writer for the 
lor the detlense’s diligent 
lead it to the 


ported charge 
real then 
without 
real one; then arranged 
s arch lo 
phony, let the delense 
produce the phony at the first trial, 
and hung Hiss with it in the end 
Perhaps the enormity of the charge is 
insufficient to condemn it 
legal method 
mand that the charge be supported 


But logic, 
and common sense de 


by some direct and plausible evidence 


It Cook's eftort 
suaded that Chambers 


leaves us unper 
(and the FBI, 
the House Committee, and the Justice 
Department) accomplished 
by typewriter,” it is 
vivid 
time 


“torgery 
nevertheless a 
ugly time: a 
a passionately ambitious 


reminder of an 
when 
Nixon must still have been “young” 
Parnell Thomas still 
sat in judgment on others, when the 
House Committee with Nixon in effec- 


indeed, when | 


tive command was setting the stage 
for McCarthy's blastoff in February, 
1950 (the month following Hiss’ con 
viction). “Beyond a reasonable doubt’ 
in a trial with such political overtones 
might well have meant one thing to 
a jury in such a time, quite another 
in 1938, still another today. 
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Images of Asia 
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John Day 
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Harold R 


$6.75. 
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ND 


Isaacs. 116 py 
WORLD: A SILDY O1 
Frank Moraes 
209 pp. $3.75 


Reviewed by 


ON! 
ASIA AND THI 
Macmillan 


YONDER 
WEST, by 


Norman D. Palmer 


— RICANS 
LX variably 


so many 


Asia 
disturbed to 
misconceptions 
the 

American society and institutions and 


who go to are in 
encountel 
and mis 
understandings ol nature ol 
of the attitudes and aspirations of the 
American Their first-hand 
experiences and observations in Asia 
lead them to that 
Americans entertain equally mislead 
ing of Asia and 
but the implications of this fact, and 
even the fact itsell 


the majority of Americans 


people 


usually conclude 


stereotypes Asians; 


seem to be lost on 


\ new and perhaps more dithcult 
Asia and 
This will in 


era in the relations between 


the West is beginning 


volve a revision Of past assumptions 
iid policies and “a great and wrench 
ing shilt in the juxtaposition of cul 
tures and peoples.” It is particularly 
important, therefore, that the peoples 
of Asia and the West learn to unde 
stand each other better and to 
come the handicaps of the mistakes 
This 
calls for a basic change in the Western 
approach to Asia, and in Asian atti 
tudes toward the West. If such a 
change is indeed to take place, an 


obvious early step is to examine the 


ove! 


and misconceptions of the past 


stereotypes of each other which now 
exist in the 
Westerners 


In 1954 Harold R. Isaacs, a seasoned 
reporter the 
Asian scene who had recently become 
the Center for Inte: 
national Studies at M.1.T., embarked 
on an ambitious project of determin 
ing American images of China and 
India by means ol interviews 
18] over a period of 14 
months and a careful examination ol 
the literature on past and present re 
lations between the United States and 
these two Asian countries. His find 
ings have been presented in a lengthy 
and delightfully written book, which 
shows what a first-class reporter can 


minds of Asians and 


and veteran observer of 


associated with 


with 
persons 


do if he combines his own 


sensiti 


insights and impressions with 


of other Americans who have 


special interest in the subjects 
He is 
has 


Liv 


investigating lundamenta 


reporte! who benehted 


contacts with 
without being overwhe 
stricuuons or 


The 


separate interviews are by 


its jargon 


18] persons Isaacs 
representative ol any 
the 


parti 


section ol \merican peopl 


! 
Almond 


and opinion “elite 


belong to what Gabriel 
called POlicy 
they have special contacts o1 
in Asia. Ninety-nine the 
India, 43 to China 
have visited or lived in both « 


been to 


Twenty-five were classifies 


is “India specialists” and 16 as 


spec ialists 


Phe outstanding fact that emerged 


from these interviews was that tu 


majority of those 
generally tavorable 


the Chinese and generally unfavorable 
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attitudes toward the Indians. Specifi- 
cally, 98, or 54 per cent, including 
almost all of the China specialists, 
“expressed more or less strongly nega- 
tive views about Indians,” whereas 
123, or 70 per cent, “expressed pre- 
dominantly positive or admiring views 
of Chinese.” Moreover, “the Chinese 
stood highest in the esteem of those 
who had most contact with them,” 
whereas “Indians scored better among 
those who knew them little.”” The 
prevailing impressions of the Chinese 
were based on “the experience of the 
first four decades of this century.”” To 
a remarkable degree, according to 
Isaacs, “American missionary effort in 
China is responsible for the unique 
place China occupies in the American 


cosmos.”” But these images are already 
fading, and a new and frightening 
image of the Chinese under Commu- 
nism is emerging. 

China has obviously left “visible 
scratches” on the minds of many 
Americans, but India thus far has left 
only “faint lines which have to be 
searched out to be seen.” American 
awareness of India, in fact, dates 
largely from World War II. Before 
then the impressions of most Amer- 
icans were formed by odd bits of 
news and experiences, with strange 
mixtures of Kipling and Katherine 
Mayo, stories of maharajahs and 
sacred cows, reports of missionary ac- 
tivities, news of a caste-ridden and 
poverty-stricken people. The “Gandhi 





lt is up to you... 


Mushroom Clouds or Peaceful Progress 


The most quietly spectacular and significant campaign in the United 





States this year is between military extremist Senator Henry Jackson of 
Washington and Alice Franklin Bryant, a candidate made to order for 
readers of The Progressive. (Cf. her letters in this publication, the last 
ones in February and November, 1957). 


If she wins, it will encourage others who advocate the use of reason 
rather than a mad arms race to come forward as candidates for national 
office in 1960. And it will serve notice on our Administration that we 
want peace through reliance on peaceful measures. 


Mrs. Bryant is a forceful, energetic and capable woman with a wide 
background of experience which includes teaching, writing, and lecturing; 
residence in China and the Philippines; two and a half hungry years of 
imprisonment in Santo Tomas Internment Camp éVorld War II with 
her late husband, William Cheney Bryant (a former provincial governor 
in the Philippines); travel in 47 countries and colonies including a tour last 
year of the U.S.S.R., Finland, Poland, and France, in order to study condi- 
tions and trends of thought. 


Surin 


This is what Mrs. Bryant's former pastor, a man who knows her well, 
says of her: 


Mrs. Alice Franklin Bryant, through continuous study and exten- 
sive world travel, is exceedingly well informed, especially in foreign 
affairs. A woman of high ethical standards, absolute integrity, deep 
concern for our own nation and all humanity, and possessed of 
great courage, she would add stature and good judgment to the 
U.S. Senate. 


Jackson’s war chest is overflowing, and this campaign in Washington 
may well have more meaning for you than any in your own state. 


You can help Mrs. Bryant win! Send as generous a contribution as 
you can—today! You can’t take it with you, and the best bequest to your 
children is a peaceful and undevastated world. 


BRYANT CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


704 Stewart St. Seattle, Washington 








image,” however, was strong and im 
pressive, and the “Nehru image” was 
beginning to take form. 

One wonders whether the surpris 
ingly unfavorable images of Indians 
which Isaacs found in the minds of 
the majority of the persons whom he 
interviewed, including those 
knew India best, really reflected thei 
deepest feelings, or whether these 
images represented rather the com 
mon tendency of Americans to speak 
more disparagingly than they feel of 
peoples whose ways ol life and ittl 
tudes are sometimes baffling to them 
Isaacs seems to realize that what those 
he interviewed told him may not add 
up to what they really think at all, 
but he could perhaps have avoided 
further “scratches” if he had showed 
a greater appreciation of this fact 
Possibly he softens his conclusions suf 
ficiently by observing that “in the 
major features of his portrait of the 
Indian, many keys to 
the American's portrait of himself.’ 
I suspect that if he would interview 


who 


there are 


the same 181 people again, and probe 
more deeply, he might have different 
conclusions in many instances. 


Frank Moraes, like Harold Isaacs, 
is an able and experienced journalist 
who has seen a great deal of Asia as 
well as the Western world. Unlike 
Isaacs, his main focus is India, his 
native country, and not China; and 
he is more concerned with advancing 
his own views and impressions than 
with recording the images of others. 
There are many 
mind, and he reveals some of them, 
either directly or unconsciously, in 
Yonder One World. He is concerned 
with the viewpoints of others, and he 
does not shrink from trying to reflect 
prevailing attitudes of Indians and 
from making generalizations regard 
ing various peoples and countries 
Some of his opinions reflect typically 
Indian views or biases: for example, 
“the facts of the Kashmir 
are indisputable;” Islamic countries 
are “peculiarly susceptible to author 
itarian ideas;" “democratic socialism” 
is the only possible alternative to 
Communism in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Unlike most of his fellow-coun 
trymen, he is acutely aware of the 
dangers of Communism in India, in 
Asia, and in the world as a whole. 


“scratches” on his 


problem 


“The real fight” is Asia, he recog- 
nizes, “has still to be waged. It is the 
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battle between nationalism and Com 
munism.” He is so concerned with 
this danger that he suggests that 
Nehru “should dedicate his vast in 
fluence and authority in India to mo 
bilizing, organizing, and consolidat 
ing a ‘decisive moral resistance to 
Communism.” The stakes are high, 
and the need is urgent. “If he fails, 
he will have failed not only India but, 
it may be, humanity.” It is highly 
doubtful, that Nehru will 
heed this advice of his long-time 
friend and biographer; in the past the 
two men differed on many 
things, including the proper course 
of action which should be followed 
in dealing with Communism, in India 
or elsewhere 


however, 


have 


Between his introductory chapter 
based on the application to the pres- 
ent world Gandhi's well 
known concept of the proper relation 
ship between means and ends, and his 
final chapter on the prospects for de 
mocracy and for Communism in Asia, 
Moraes presents observations and im 
pressions of many countries of Asia 
and the West which he has visited 
since 1942. These included two visits 
to China, under both Kuomintang 
and Communist rule, trips to Japan, 
Indonesia, Indo-China, the Philip- 
Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Pak 
istan, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, 
Western Germany, and the United 
States. He devotes two chapters each 
to India, China, and Japan, which 
“constitute the core of Asia,” 
also to Southeast Asia 


In the United States, which he had 
not visited before, he gained many 
insights into American thinking and 
life during a two-months trip. He was 
impressed by the 


scene ol 


pines 


and 


genuine desire of 
the American leaders and the Ame1 
ican people tor 
cluded that 
terialistic 


had 


and he con 
Americans were less ma 


pe ace, 


and more cultured than he 


been led to believe. He was 
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somewhat surprised to find that Amer- 
icans referred so frequently to “two 
of our primary weaknesses—poverty 
and the caste system;’’ but he agreed 
that they were right “in identifying 
India with these two stark draw- 
backs.”” He encountered the usual 
criticism and misunderstandings of 
India and of Indians, but his net im- 
pression was of a tremendous interest 
in India and a generally favorable 
attitude toward it. Could it be that 
this perceptive Indian visitor in a 
short trip caught more faithfully the 
prevailing attitude toward India than 
did Harold Isaacs with all his experi 
ence in both Asia and America and 
with all his intensive interviewing? 
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it openly to everybody. How it does 
it is, however, a mystery to the 
nary citizen, a mystery thoroughly 
and sympathetically unveiled here by 
Martin Mayer. The agencies, the ad 
vertisers, the media the pe 
culiar three-way relationship in all its 
subtleties. The present ascendancy of 
market research and the uncritically 
examined Theory of Sampling are ex 
plained in detail 

Nevertheless, I am unhappy about 
this book. It takes the ad man at face 
value. Surely, he works hard, he wor 
ries, he has problems, he produces 
something that has a certain intellec 
tual status. 


ordi 
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But Mayer is naive about 
him; and I doubt whether 
safe in this area 

His answer would be that advertis 
ing is an essential part of the distribu 
tion apparatus in the later stages of 
industrialization. But in this 
where mass production can glut us 


naivete 1s 


Stage 


with mass-acceptable and generally in 
distinguishable goods, there is a 
premium on the undisprovable lie 
rhis the ad man supplies. 

Che current re-evaluation of adver 
tising, which appears in many forms, 
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We Didnt Say It! 


Book advertising appears widely, and too often claims for a book are made in such ads that aren't 


justified by the book itself. 


Thus it was that when our pre-publication ad appeared some weeks ago, we could have said (but 


didn’t): 


“This may be the most important book since the first Kinsey report. It is Sex Without Guilt by 
Dr. Albert Ellis. By autumn of this year, it may well become one of the most talked-about books in 


America.” 


We didn't do it 

Rather, we offered to sell pre-publication copies to 
readers who would agree to give us a comment on the 
book. We have now received seventy such comments 

The enthusiasm for this book is so unusual that all but 
four of the seventy readers have granted us permission to 
quote their comments and to use their names! 

And here is a random sampling 

“If persons with sex povtlens will dare permit them 
selves to read this plain-spoken expose’ of sex fetishes, their 
conflicts will be wel! on the way to vanishing 

“Sex has been long on its journey up from secrecy and 
the gutter to which the Puritans condemned it. Now, Dr 
Ellis, in one bold sweep, clevates sex to its rightful place 
as one of the greatest human pleasures to be enjoyed with 
out shame.” 

Thane Read 

Tempe, Arizona 


“Sex Without Guilt will be of great help to those who 
have feelings of guilt about sex for the wrong reason, 
namely the belief that they are deviating from some norm 
from which few others deviate. This should do much to 
remove their sense of loneness and estrangement in their 
activity.” 

Rev. A. G. Edward Burgess 
New York, N.Y 


“I have learned a great deal from Sex Without Guilt 
Although my specialty is not psychiatry, I feel that many 
aspects of sexual behavior presented in this volume are en 
tirely avoided or tersely mentioned in textbooks by reputed 
authorities. 


“The careful reading of this book should be of great 


value, both to professional and lay <p interested in a 
frank approach to the sex problem in America.” 

Edward Gallardo, M.D 
La Salle, lll 


“Without doubt, I believe that it would be tremendously 
beneficial if this extremely provocative, challenging and 
penetrating book could be made easily available to all levels 
of our adult society I might add that I was unable 
to put the book down until I had finished reading it.” 

William Broadbent 
Alexandria, Va. 


“As a student of psychology, I possess in my ~~ li 
brary approximately one hundred different titles dealing 
with human behavior. By far the greatest number of these 
books deal with some aspect of sexual and family relation 
ships, and they include titles by Freud, Havelock Ellis, 
Beach & Ford, Fromm, Lena Levine, both books by Kinsey 
and his associates, etc. I mention these books only by way 
of pointing out that in my reaction to Dr. Ellis’ present 
book I am not entirely without basis for comparison. 

“Of the many authors and authorities in the field of 
sexual relationships, Dr. Ellis is perhaps not so profound 
or technical as some others, and in this lies his great 
strength, because he certainly is not lacking in experience. 

“He says simply and forcefully the things that have too 
long needed saying out loud and in public. . . . Dr. Ellis 
has done a desperately needed job exceptionally well. I 
want to do all I can to insure that his views become as 
widely known as possible. The thought comes immediately 
to mind of the desirability of buying extra copies as gifts 
for friends and relatives ‘s 

Harold W. Rollins 
Plainfield, Vermont 





Perhaps the most incisive comment comes from a man in Chicago who writes: “I have no comment 
more to the point than my enclosed check for ten additional copies. What a book!” 


It is now possible for readers of The Progressive to secure copies of “Sex Without Guilt.” 


Lyle Stuart, publisher 
225 Lafayette Strcet, New York 12, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Here is my $4.95. Please rush me by re 
turn mail a copy of “Sex Without Guilt” by Dr 
Albert Ellis 


My name is 
(please print) 


My address 


a . ... Zone State 


From its first chapter (“New Light on Masturbation”) to 
its final chapters on “Sex Fascism” and “The Right To Sex 
Enjoyment,” you will find this a most enlightening and 
unusual book. 


To secure your copy, use the coupon at the left. Mail it 
together with your payment of $4.95—and your copy of 
“Sex Without Guilt” will be shipped to you by return mail. 


Once you read it, the probability is that you too will 
join those who believe this will be one of the most talked 
about books of the year. 





























